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NEW Deluxe Porta-Desk* 


Completely redesigned! Has new Shadow-Box 
front to set off the band’s name. Two-tone blue 
finish gives the band a smart evening-dress look. 
Music shelf holds 350 double sheets in easiest 


reading position. 


*Patent Pending 





NEW Hollywood Porta-Desk 


Still priced at only $2.95 each 


Redesigned to add new attractiveness to its old 
economy! Rich red base has gray tweed-design 
shelf with a front panel to give the band’s name 
top billing. Same height and music capacity as 
Deluxe Model. 


Still priced at only $2.25 each 


All Porta-Desks fold flat—one man can easily carry enough for the entire band! 





RISER to match the new 
Deluxe model adds 18” 
to total height for bass 
players and conductors. 


$1.50 each 











PORTA-LIGHT; fits all Porta-Desks or 
any flat front stand. 8-ft. cord, switch 
and bulb. Dark brown finish metal. 

$2.75 








SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana Dept. B-52 


( Please send name of my nearest Porta-Desk dealer 
([] Please send FREE Pocket Showbook of Selmer 
Musical Products and Accessories. 
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LISTEN! 


THE FINEST musical instrument amplification 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


It is of the utmost importance that your local secretary have your social security number. 
Members who have not already submitted their social security number to local secre- 


taries are requested to do so immediately. 
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MADE BY 
GIFTED HANDS 

PLAYED BY 
CHET ATKINS! — 


The highly eet tie 
skilled hands “0 : 
of the 

Gretsch artisans 
who proudly 
create each 

fine guitar 

they manufacture 
are equally 

as talented as 

the gifted hands of 
Chet Atkins 

who sings 

the praises of 

his Gretsch guitar. 
Inspired by 
original design 
ideas from the 
famous RCA recording 
artist himself, 

Gretsch craftsmen 
have produced the 
Chet Atkins and other models. 
Choose from 

these superb models 

at your dealer’s, 

and for that perfect sound 

use Chet Atkins 

“Country Style” strings. 

For more details, 

write to Dept. IMG-51 for 
the FREE color — illustrated 
Gretsch Guitar catalogue. 


GRETSCH 


THE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. ¥, 
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THE PERFECT MATCH: 





ART BLAKEYS 
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THE PERFECT MATCH is the blend of talented artistry with the quality construction of GRETSCH Drums. You'll agree with Art when you try 
GRETSCH Drums at your dealer today. Write GRETSCH for your FREE thirty-two page Diamond Jubilee Drum catalog. Dept. IMD-5 


Hear Birdland regular Art Blakey play his GRETSCH Drums on his latest Blue Note Album. 


His outfit, finished in “Red Sparkle” contains: 20" x 14" bass drum; 12” x 8” and 14" x 14" tomtoms; 14” x 514” snare; plus exclusive 
genuine K. Zildjian cymbals (made in Turkey) and other Gretsch accessories shown here, 


GRETSCH THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. + 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


























EXIT TWENTY PER GENT TAX! 


What veteran legislators have described as 
“one of the best educational approaches to 
legislation brought to Capitol Hill in recent 
years,” paid off on April 8 when President 
Eisenhower signed into law the Congress- 
approved Forand Bill halving the job-destroy- 
ing 20 per cent tax. The so-called “cabaret” 
excise becomes a 10 per cent levy on and 
after 10:00 A. M. of May 1. 

President Kenin has said that the Feder- 
ation’s original aim of abolishing the tax en- 
tirely is unchanged. Although very many sup- 
porters in the 86th Congress favored total 
repeal, the Tax Relief Committee was in com- 
plete agreement with the Congressional hand- 
lers of the Forand Bill that it would have been 
foolhardy to assume an “all or nothing” policy 
at this time in the face of strenuous opposition 
by the Treasury. 

Even on the “half-loaf” basis, Treasury was 
adamant in calling for a veto. But the long 
and careful indoctrinations of legislative lead- 
ers on the true merits of the tax relief bill 
brought numerous potent advocates to the 
White House in opposition to the Treasury’s 
position. 

The history of the Federation’s fight on this 
tax supports the adage that education is a 
tedious process. It was in April, 1955, pur- 
suant to a Convention resolution, that the Tax 
Relief Committee was formed with then Ex- 
ecutive Board Member Kenin as its chairman. 
Its membership comprised all Federation offi- 
cers and board members. Hal Leyshon, the 
Federation’s public relations counsel, was ap- 
pointed its executive director. 

The first policy decision of the Relief Com- 
mittee was that the musicians’ case on Capitol 
Hill would not rely alone on “a sob story and 
a crying towel,” so often the case in special 
legislative pleadings. Accordingly, the Re- 
search Company of America, one of the oldest 


BEST BAND CONTEST 
CHAIRMAN CHOSEN 


Jackie Gleason, whose name is synonymous 
with show business as a comedian, dramatist, 
musician, composer and conductor, has en- 
thusiastically agreed to serve as honorary 
chairman of the A. F. of M.’s Best New Dance 
Band of 1960 Contest. 

President Kenin made this important an- 
nouncement following a planning session with 
Gleason to set up the machinery for the Fed- 
eration-sponsored second successive nation- 
wide dance band competition to discover 
promising new talent in the United States and 

(Continued on page forty-three) 
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and most reputable fact-finding agencies, was 
employed to conduct an independent nation- 
wide survey to discover the true impact of 
the tax on musicians and establishments sub- 
ject to the 20 per cent levy. 

The Research Company, in turn, employed 
two widely known economists, A. W. Zolomek 
and Robert C. Shook of International Statisti- 
cal Bureau, to evaluate the tens of thousands 
of replies it brought in from its person-to- 
person and questionnaire surveys in some 
eighty cities. 

The findings are known to most readers of 
the /nternational Musician and to members 
of three congresses. 

Briefly, they showed that the tax had been 
responsible for substantially one-half of the 
total unemployment afflicting instrumental- 
ists: that the tax was one of diminishing re- 
turn to the Treasury and, most importantly, 
that its repeal would result in euogh more 
jobs and stretched out employment for musi- 
cians alone to more than equalize in legitimate 
taxes the $40-odd millions it was bringing to 
the Treasury each year as a nuisance tax. 

While this months-long fact-finding was in 
progress across the nation, the Relief Commit- 
tee was busy with its most resultful undertak- 
ing—the organizing of a vigorous grass roots 
campaign among its locals. It was the per- 
sistence of this “back home” appeal that was 


(Continued on page thirty-six) 











THE FATEFUL 
EIGHT DAYS 


Packed into the eight legislative days 
during which H.R. 2164 lay on the 
President’s desk were some of the highest 
drama and feverish activity of the years- 
long struggle against the 20 Per Cent 
Tax. 


Painfully aware that the Treasury's 
opposition was unrelenting and that it 
might be translated into a veto, Presi- 
dent Kenin, member of the Tax Relief 
Committee, and its director, Hal Ley- 
shon, were seeking follow-through sup- 
port within hours after the relief bill 
had passed the Senate on March 29th. 


Twenty-four hours after the bill had 
been sent to the White House for final 
approval, it became apparent that the 
Treasury’s continuing opposition was 
vigorous and vocal. When Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell and the top Republican 
leaders in Congress gave personal re- 
buttal the scales were finally tipped in 
favor of the bill—but not until its ten 
days of waiting period was almost up. 


The true bipartisan support for the 
tax reform was evidenced by the fact 
that its legislative handling was per- 
formed largely by the majority party— 
the Democrats—while the final approval 
saw the minority—Republican—leaders 
go into action to insure President Eisen- 
hower’s signature. 





Jackie Gleason, most versatile performer in show business, smilingly accepts the honorary chairmanship 
of the Federation-sponsored Best New Dance Band of 1960 Contest from President Kenin as three members 
of the contest’s planning committee look on happily. Left to right: Al Manuti, President of Local 802 
and member of the International Executive Board; President Kenin; Secretary Ballard and Treasurer 
Clancy. Mr. Clancy is this year’s project director of the Best Band Contest. 











FILM TRACK PROTEST 
BRINGS SPONSORS’ AID 





Cumulative effects of the steady pressure 
maintained on sponsors through protest letters 
written by A. F. of M. members and their 
friends, and sorties launched from national 
headquarters against producers, networks, sta- 
tions, advertising agencies and sponsors, are 
beginning to manifest themselves as cracks in 
the wall of resistance originally erected in 
futile defense of the cut-rate, foreign-made 
background music used on many filmed TV 
shows. 

Perhaps, most significant is the slowly 
changing attitude adopted by sponsors in re- 
plies to letters of protest. Members and offi- 
cers of locals have been urged to forward 
copies of sponsors’ answers for analysis in 
helping to shape future courses of action in 
the continuing fight. For example: 

On March 29, Brown & Williamson To- 
bacco Corporation wrote to Mrs. T. Patnoe of 
San Jose, California, “At the time we _ pur- 
chased ‘Wanted: Dead or Alive,’ we certainly 
had no knowledge that the background music 
used was foreign-recorded. When this was 
brought to our attention, we advised the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System that we felt this 
was wrong and asked them to exert every 
effort to change this when new films were pro- 
duced for showing next fall . . .” 

On March 10, Proctor & Gamble wrote to 
K. E. Plummer of Denver, Colorado, “These 
(producer) organizations contract directly 
with the talent and the technicians and present 
to us a finished television show which we 
sponsor completely or in part. We do not feel 
we should interfere in the personnel or pro- 
duction policies employed by these independ- 
ent contractors . . .”. However, the same gen- 
tleman from P. & G. wrote on March 23 to 
Stan Rutherford of Reno, Nevada, “We al- 
ways appreciate comments about the programs 
we sponsor because they are helpful in sched- 
uling our future television programs. You 
can be sure we will view our future selections 
in light of what you have had to say and we 
hope, in turn, you will understand our current 
position...” 

On March 1, Liggett & Myers wrote this 
forthright letter to Tri-City Musical Society, 
Local 67, in Davenport, lowa. “We thank you 
for your recent letter and sincerely appreciate 
your writing us regarding the music on ‘Black 
Saddle.” We were unaware of this situation 
when we contracted for the program with the 
American Broadcasting Company last sum- 
mer. We want to assure you that we have 
called this matter to the attention of Mr. Tom 
Moore, Director of Network Programming 
for NBC. In addition, as we receive letters 
concerning “Black Saddle,’ we are turning 


them over to Mr. Moore so that he will be 
constantly aware of listener reaction . . .” 

On March 18, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company came directly to the point in a brief 
note to Emmett C. Erdall of Ventura, Cali- 
fornia . . . “Thank you for your recent letter 
regarding the music which is being used on 
the ‘Du Pont Show With June Allyson.’ We 
are looking into this matter with our producer 
and will take appropriate action. We appre- 
ciate your writing us...” 

Crossing in the mail with the Proctor & 
Gamble letters quoted above, was a strong 
letter written by President Kenin to P. & G.’s 
President Howard J. Morgens. Inasmuch as 
P. & G. has sponsored no less than five shows 
using foreign-recorded music background— 
“Wichita Town,” “The Rebel,” “Tales of the 
Plainsmen,” “The Rifleman” and “Robert 
Taylor’s Detectives’—Mr. Morgen’s reply, it 
is hoped, may be indicative of a trend the 
television industry will follow. His reply was 
not available at press time. 

President Kenin also has extended the cam- 
paign against foreign-made music to other 
fronts. Quoted in its entirety on page 10 is 
a letter dated April 7 to newly-appointed Fed- 
eral Communications Commissioner Frederick 
W. Ford. At press time, no reply had been 
received. ; 

In addition, the Department of Defense was 
urged in the strongest terms to withdraw tech- 
nical advice and filming assistance from the 
show, “Men Into Space,” that heretofore has 
carried the announcement that “this show was 
produced with the technical advice and assist- 
ance of the United States Air Force.” It was 
pointed ‘out to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Charles C. Finucane that such an announce- 
ment creates the inference the show has com- 
plete government approval and that the gov- 
ernment certainly would not want to be a 
party to evasion of the Immigration Law. 


Protest to Networks 


Strong protests also have been directed to 
the networks by President Kenin. In letters 
to the top officials of ABC, CBS and NBC, the 
networks were put on notice they were acting 
at least as accessories, if not principals, in 
evasion of the Immigration Law and that this 
is in complete contravention of the premise 
on which licenses are granted to use airwaves 
in the public domain—for the good of the 
public. Replies to the most recent letters have 
not been received as yet. 

Locals in many sections of the country also 
have added substantially to the pressure being 
put on the networks to desist from the deceit- 
ful use of foreign-made tracks on otherwise 
American telecasts. 


Eugene S. Thomas, Vice-President and 
General Manager of KETV, Omaha, has prom- 
ised Bob Bowman, Secretary of Local 70, 
Omaha, “I am going to discuss this not only 
with my associates here but with the network 
on my next visit to New York.” Owen Saddler, 
executive Vice-President of KMTV, also in 
Omaha, assured Secretary Bowman he is work- 
ing with NBC officials “to see what we can 
do about this situation.” Frank P. Fogarty, 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
WOW, the CBS station in Omaha, also has 
taken the matter up with that organization 
for corrective action. 


Shocking Discovery 
Dan Snyder, President of KRTV in Great 


Falls, Montana, wrote to Local 365 Secretary 
Bill Cane that his organization was “quite 
shocked to learn that two programs ‘Sea 
Hunt’ and ‘Lock Up’ contain foreign music. 
Please be assured the contract will not be 
renewed. We want no part of anything which 
is damaging to American musicians.” 

From Madison, Wisconsin, B. W. Huis- 
kamp, Secretary of the Monona Broadcasting 
Company operating WKOW-TV, also ex- 
pressed surprise at learning of the foreign- 
tape chicanery. He wrote to the American 
Broadcasting Company in an effort to assure 
“the practice will be curtailed in the future.” 

Within the last few weeks, Providence Local 
198 was successful in having enacted a State 
of Rhode Island legislative resolution calling 
upon both Houses of the United States Gov- 
ernment to formulate laws to prevent job-cur- 
tailing abuses, citing especially the substitu- 
tion of foreign-made tape recordings for 
American musicians. 

Sum total of all the correspondence fun- 
nelled through national headquarters is that 
the pressure is beginning to hurt. Sponsors 
are becoming uneasy at the persistence of the 
public outcry. Introduction of the Pelly Bill 
to make it a crime to import such music for 
such purposes has sharpened the focus on the 
amoral aspect of the practice. This must have 
telling effect on the relationship of the sta- 
tions and networks with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Producers, too, appear to be getting uneasy. 
On March 16, Weekly Variety printed a 
lengthy story under a Hollywood dateline 
captioned “Telefilm Producers Shun Foreign 
Tracks, Canned Music for the Real Thing: 
Major Composers Want In.” Following was 
a detailed account of why the reporter be- 
lieved an industry-wide trend has developed 
to incorporate only original music in TV 
film sound tracks. 

Continuing pressure should insure success. 
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Left: North Texas State College lab 
Band, Leon Breeden, Director, won top 
award at the Notre Dame Collegiate Jazz 
Festival. Below left: The Dots Trio from 
Fairmont (West Virginia) State College won 
the best combo award. 


The second annual Collegiate Jazz Festival 
was staged at Notre Dame fieldhouse, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, on March 18-19,. 1960. 
Almost thirty different groups competed for 
various honors and prizes. There was an 
abundance of truly outstanding talent and the 
better part of the two days were needed be- 
fore the judges could hear all of the entries 
and finally determine the winners. There were 
small jazz combos, dixieland units, and large 
modern jazz groups. 

Admission charges were nominal and a 
large enthusiastic crowd, composed mostly of 
college groups, was in attendance at each 
afternoon and evening session. Probably the 
most encouraging thing that took place was 
the increased interest manifested whenever 
any of the big jazz groups played. Certainly 
there was plenty of enthusiasm for the smaller 
combos, but it was when the big bands per- 
formed that intense interest and wild enthusi- 
asm were generated. The whistling, shouting, 
and heavy applause always followed every 
number played by a big band. We are of the 
opinion that there are altogether too few 
opportunities for teen-agers and_ college 
groups to hear good big jazz groups. 

The seventeen-piece band of the North 
Texas State College Lab won the top award 
as the Finest Jazz Group and will play at this 
summer’s Detroit Jazz Festival as a result of 
this showing. Band leader Stan Kenton was 
one of the judges. He said this group was 
“one of the greatest bands I’ve ever heard.” 

The Dots Trio from Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, won the Best Combo 
award and as a part of the award received a 
booking at the Blue Note in Chicago. 

All credit should go to Jim Naughton, 
Chairman of this year’s Festival. We never 
have seen a program of this type run off in 
such a smooth and thoroughly creditable 
manner. 

This Collegiate Jazz Festival was well at- 
tended and provided a wonderful showcase 
for new jazz groups to display their musical 
versatility. 





Locals Which 
Contributed to 
The Congress of 


Strings, 1959 


Belated acknowledgment is hereby given 
to the fact that the locals listed at right 
contributed scholarships to the 1959 Con- 
gress of Strings. The Federation extends 
its sincere thanks. 
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Rochester, Minn. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bakersfield, Calif. Joliet, Ill. 
Bartlesville, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Montreal, Que. Salem, Ore. 
Edmonton, Alta. | Muskogee, Okla. San Francisco, Cal 
Fort Worth, Texas New Bedford, Mass. Shreveport, La. 
Fresno, Calif. Omaha, Neb. Torrington, Conn. 
Great Falls, Mont. Pocatello, Idaho Waukegan, IIl. 
Jersey City, N. J. Reading, Pa. Waukesha, Wis. 


Forty other locals also contributed, and 
were given due acknowledgment in the April, 
1959, issue of the /nternational Musician. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Locals 6 and 669, San Fran- 
cisco, California, have amalga- 
mated and became one local on 
April 1, 1960. 

The amalgamated locals will 
be known as Local 6 and all cor- 
respondence which would nor- 
mally be directed to Local 669 
should be directed to Local 6, 
230 Jones Street, San Francisco 
2, California. 




















President Kenin Extends Foreign Film Campaign 





Following is the text of a letter dated April 
7 by President Kenin to newly-appointed Fed- 
eral Communications Commissioner Frederick 
W. Ford: 

“The account of your speech yesterday be- 
fore the National Association of Broadcasters 
in Chicago, as reported in this morning’s New 
York Times, was read by us with great in- 
terest, particularly that portion of it empha- 
sizing the necessity for broadcasters to op- 
erate ‘in the public interest’ since that is the 
basis on which stations are granted a franchise 
to use an area of public domain for indi- 
vidual profit. 

“Over the years it has become obvious, as 
you are aware, that a great many stations 
have been disregarding this principle brazenly. 
Pious avowals in license applications have 
been contravened so blatantly and so con- 
sistently by such a large proportion of the 
industry there can be no question the prac- 
tice is deliberate. 

“Since you brought the matter to public 
attention in a meeting of top echelon execu- 
tives of the industry, we believe the implica- 
tion must be that under your Chairmanship 
the Federal Communications 
plans to keep close watch on stations’ ac- 


Commission 


tivity to insure full compliance with obliga- 
tions to operate in the public interest. 

“Your outline of an affirmative program for 
stations to foster interest in community af- 
fairs was, it seems to us. one of the most 
progressive steps taken in decades for the good 
of the industry and the public it should serve. 
The industry no longer is struggling through 
infancy. It has an eight and one-half billion 
dollar annual gross income born of public in- 
vestment in radio and television receiving 
facilities and nurtured on the cream of extra 
purchasing dollars paid by the public to offset 
advertising costs. (See the magazine, Con- 
sumer Digest, January and February issues, 
for an excellent analysis of radio/television 
investment figures and breakdowns.) 

“My purpose, however, in writing at this 
time is not. purely laudatory. There is an 
area of ‘public interest’ that, so far as we 
can ascertain, has received no attention from 
your Commission although in this area the 
industry not only fails to foster the public 
interest, but actually violates basic concepts 
of public interest. It also has had disastrous 
effect on employment opportunities for 265,- 
000 members of the American Federation of 
Musicians. ; 

“I refer to the widespread and still grow- 
ing practice of some TV film show producers 
to dub into their sound tracks background 
recordings that are taped abroad by foreign 
nationals specifically for this purpose. Immi- 
gration laws outlined in Title 8 of the United 
States Code, sections 1101 (a) 15 (H) and 
1182 (a) 14 (A/B), bar such foreign na- 


10 





tionals from entering this country to perform 
such services. 

“Yet, by the technological device of re- 
cording tape, foreign nationals are being used 
to create shows for televising to the American 
public over American airwaves for American 
sponsors, usually with the show content so 
typically American as Westerns and Who- 
dunits. A partial list of the more prominent 
shows is enclosed herewith. 

“Clearly the practice is an evasion of the 
immigration laws. 

“Now pending action by the Committee on 
the Judiciary is Bill H.R. 11043, introduced 
by Congressman Pelly of Seattle, that would 
make it a crime to import such recordings. 

“Meanwhile, networks and stations have 
been unresponsive to our pleas to them to 
cease being an accomplice, if not a principal, 
in presenting over the national airwaves shows 
that so clearly are produced by practices so 
contrary to the spirit of the law. 

“Without the cooperation of the networks 
and stations in this matter, the ‘fast buck’ 
producers responsible for such shows would 





CONTEST NOTICE 
* 


The stories sent in for the Contest 
for Musicians have now been received 
and are being given our careful at- 
tention. Due to the great number sub- 
mitted, it will be several weeks before 
the winners are selected. They will, 
however, be announced in the near 
future. 











have no outlet for the product of their greed. 

“Certainly, in this instance the networks 
and stations are participating in the violation 
rather than the fostering of the public in- 
terest. As indicated earlier, the practice also 
has had very serious effect on the profession 
of music and hence, is also a blow at the 
American cultural tradition. It is another 
trend leading to the ultimate extinction of mu- 
sicians as professional career men. 

“The members of the American Federation 
of Musicians, you may be sure, are keenly 
aware of this new threat to their profession. 
I will be most happy to make known to them 
your comments on the foregoing.” 


Film Protest Publicized at MENC 


Since the introduction on March 10 of the 
Pelly Bill as a move to protect American mu- 
sic and instrumental musicians by making it 
a crime to use cut-rate foreign-made record- 
ings on commercial television or in motion 
picture theatres, press and other communica- 
tion mediums have been popping with appeals 
for passage. 

Locals from coast to coast have been ac- 
tive in the campaign. Providence Local 198 
won State support in substantial form: the 
Rhode Island Secretary of State has trans- 
mitted to the presiding officers of the U. S. 
Senate and House of Representatives an of- 
ficial plea to plug loopholes in existing immi- 
gration statutes. 

The AFL-CIO Executive council has urged 
the Senate to approve the resolution of Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse (D. Ore.) for an investi- 
gation of the use of imported video tape and 
canned music in the U. S. A. 

At the Music Educators National Confer- 
(March 18-22) in Atlantic City, the 
A. F. of M. booth was given over especially 
to a display concerning this practice of using 
foreign sound track for American television 
productions. 


ence 


Convention delegates and visitors were 
urged to write letters of protest to sponsors. 
These were mailed directly from the booth. 


Before each envelope was sealed, however. 
three copies of the letter were made to be sent 
with an explanatory letter to three friends of 
the original letter-writer. Thousands of letters 
were thus mailed out from the booth. 


Thousands of protests poured from the A. F. 
of M. booth in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
during Music Educators National Conference. 


Countioss TY ftime 
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Cenrainty there will be a greater interest in symphonic, 
operatic and chamber music all over the country. More 
men, women and children will become interested, and more 
orchestras, operatic societies and chamber music groups 
will be created. It is almost certain that highly gifted 
American composers will emerge, and ways and means must 
be found to give them not only performances but per- 
formances of the highest quality, because bad performances 
harm a composer. Another essential is that we develop 
more players of string instruments of the highest quality. 
At present, there are not enough of these to fill the needs 
of all the orchestras over this country. 


Another thing that is greatly desirable would be to 
simplify the reading of orchestral scores for the younger 
conductors of talent. At present, most scores are full of 
unnecessary difficulties. One of these is the use of alto 
and tenor clefs. Only soprano and bass clefs should be used. 
Another difficulty is transposing instruments. Horns and 
trumpets should be written for actual sounds, and the old 


@ Practically from his arrival in the United States as 
a@ young man in 1905, Leopold Stokowski has been 
famous for his musical pioneering. He became the 
Conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra in 1909—one of 
the first to consider developing an orchestra outside 
the New York-Boston-Chicago radius. This began his 
innovations, but it was with his engagement as Con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1912 that he 
really got into his stride. During his twenty-nine years 
with the orchestra he presented premieres galore, 
brought about the first complete symphony recording 
made by an orchestra under its own name and conduc- 
tor, started children’s concerts, reseated the orchestra, 
invented an acoustical reflector, and took the orchestra 
on its first transcontinental tour. 

From 1940 to 1942 he organized and conducted the 
All-American Youth Orchestra. He was co-conductor 
(1942-43) with the late Arturo Toscanini on the NBC 
Symphony podium and with Dimitri Mitropoulos on that 
of the New York Philharmonic (1949-50). In between 
these conductorships he was Musical Director of the 
Hollywood Bowl for two seasons. 

Then, in 1955, when it looked as though he would 
become permanently identified as conductor-at-large, 
Stokowski accepted the position of Conductor of the 
Houston Symphony. Houstonians have had no reason 
to regret their choice. Stokowski has continued the 
musical pioneer in this post. Even during the summers, 
he has kept busy conducting at festivals, and on tour. 
On May 27, he will go to Italy as Conductor of the 
Symphony of the Air in its four-week tour in memory 
of Arturo Toscanini. The orchestra, after playing ten 
Italian cities, will give concerts in Monte Carlo, Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Madrid and Lisbon. 

But it is not only the scheduling of concerts and tours 
that mark the enterprise of this septuagenarian con- 
ductor. His imagination and his hopes are always busy 
projecting a picture of the future of music in America. 

The accompanying article gives some of his recently 
formulated views on this subject. 


system of transposition inherited from the past should be 
done away with for these instruments. Conducting is such 
a difficult art that even when a person is born with talent 
for it, all unnecessary difficulties should be eliminated. 


In future, the orchestral players for symphonies, operas 
and ballet should have an income commensurate with living 
costs, so that they can concentrate on gaining mastery of their 
instruments. At present, these conditions do not always exist. 


If the players cannot give their whole time and thought 
to the mastery of their instruments, the quality of perform- 
ances will go down. This must not happen. With the great 
interest in music in all the major cities of this country, | 
believe that a great Renaissance will develop in the future. 
This Renaissance will be in all the Arts; and Arts and 
Sciences will not be distant from each other but will de- 
velop in parallel directions and assist each other. 


by Leopold Stokowski 








@ On February 12, when Leopold Stokowski 
conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
first time in nineteen years, he faced only one 
first-desk player whom he had directed during 
his tenure with that orchestra from 1912 to 
1938. This was the solo flutist, William Kin- 
caid. This moving reunion of great talents 
had an added poignancy in that the news of 
Kincaid’s retirement had just reached the 
musical world. 

During the years, Kincaid, from his place 
almost in front of the conductor’s podium, has 
become a symbol of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s special characteristics—its verve, its flexi- 
bility, its integrity. His glowing face topped 
with a bush of light hair, his blue eyes, his 
quick glance, are as familiar to Philadelphia 
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concertgoers as William Penn atop the Court 
House—and as much a part of Philadelphia’s 
tradition. In his thousands of performances 
as orchestra member and in his hundreds of 
appearances as soloist with the orchestra, Mr. 
Kincaid has not only furthered the orchestra’s 
reputation but has also introduced new com- 
positions and has widened the concept of flute 
playing. It is natural that the orchestra’s com- 
poser-violinist Louis Gesensway, who has writ- 
ten a work for Kincaid, should say of his 
playing, “Listening to that flute-playing year 
in and year out has been my training in writ- 
ing for the instrument. For me the flute is 
inseparable from Kincaid’s playing of it.” 
Thus when news got around that Mr. Kin- 
caid was to retire as solo flutist of the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra at the end of the current 
season, deep regret was voiced not only by 
those closely associated with him in the musi- 
cal world, but by the public at large. “What’s 
this I hear about Mr. Kincaid’s leaving the 
orchestra?” a policeman at Broad and Chest- 
nut streets in Philadelphia asked an orchestra 
member hurrying to rehearsal at the Academy 
of Music. 

“That news about Kincaid retiring—it’s not 
true, is it?” a clerk at the soda counter across 
the way queried anxiously. 

“Things just won’t be the same!” was the 
echoed at afternoon teas and 
cocktail parties. 

When William Kincaid made one of his re- 
cent visits to New York, where the Philadel- 
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phia Orchestra plays semi-monthly concerts 
during the season, I was able to put a few 
questions to him about his retirement. 

What were the highlights of your thirty- 
nine years with the Philadelphia Orchestra? 

“Every day was a highlight. I don’t re- 
member being bored in all the thirty-nine 
years. I sometimes think, when we repeat 
well-known works, ‘Oh do | have to go over 
that again?’ Then things start—and it’s as 
if I’d never played it before.” 

What were the incidents leading up to your 
taking the position in the first place? 

“It was in January, 1921. I was out on the 
coast playing with the New York Chamber 
Music Society, with which | toured the entire 
United States and a part of Canada. I got a 
telegram saying that Stokowski would like to 
see me when I came East again. I was not 
long in taking him up on that invitation. | 
met him, played for him, and by April 18 was 
part of the orchestra. First job was a record- 
ing for Victor. We went over to Camden for 
it. Recording dates were curious affairs, then 
—horns coming out from all over the place, 
the soloist sticking his head practically into 
one of them.” 


Stokowski’s Interpretations 


What aspects of Stokowski’s conducting 
stand out most clearly? 

“It’s hard to say. Stokowski’s interpreta- 
tions are uniquely his. He started out his 
career as an organist, and an organist uses 
registrations as he sees fit. Stokowski wants 
results that have never been heard of or asked 
for before. He uses few words, but he gets 
those results. Another memorable feature in 
those twenty years I played under him was 
the number of new works he put on. Almost 
every program had a controversial compo- 
sition. He put on Wozzeck at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House with special trains taking 
the orchestra to and from New York. But 
most interesting was the way he developed 
the orchestral sound. I think one might say 
if there had been no Stokowski there would 
have been no orchestral sound as we know it 
today. It can be said Stokowski invented the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“It’s to Eugene Ormandy’s credit that he 
could take over after so individualistic a con- 
ductor. He not only has retained the good 
points of the orchestra but has increased its 
abilities and its prestige.” . 

What about some of the other conductors 
under whom you have played? 

“When I was with the New York Symphony 
(1914-1918) I played under Walter Dam- 
rosch, a man of great dignity and temperance 
even in his conducting. I remember his tem- 
pos were inclined to be slow. But everything 
moved at a slower pace in those days. I played 
later under Toscanini. He gave meticulous 
care to what the composer had written. His 
interpretations were clear-cut — etchings in 
black and white. Monteux is a warm, yet pre- 
cise conductor, and he has the Gallic flair. 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s music is easy music, 
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without any fuss. ‘Have a good start and a 
good ending and the middle will take care of 
itself,’ he says. He has such a good time that 
its infectious.” 

1 understand that two compositions have 
been written especially for you and that you 
played them with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“Yes—Concerto for Flute, by Louis Gesen- 
sway and ‘Poeme’ by Frederick Waltmann. 
The Gesensway work was originally commis- 
sioned by Dimitri Mitropoulos who was then 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
However, he released his rights to it, when, 
in 1947, Ormandy wanted to conduct it with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The work is tre- 
mendously difficult. Every measure has a dif- 
ferent metrical pattern and uses high partials 
which had never before been attempted by the 
flute in public orchestral performance. It took 
me a whole summer to memorize it. I did it 
up at our lodge in Maine. My wife didn’t hear 
me practicing, and she’d look out of the win- 
dow, and there I'd be, sitting in the hammock, 
just looking at the music, studying it.” 

Incidentally music critic Irving Kolodin 
wrote of Kincaid’s performance of the Gesen- 
sway work, in the New York Sun for Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, “It was an uncanny demonstra- 
tion of the variety of tone and nuance that 
can be commanded on an instrument so ordi- 
narily a monochrome as the flute. In fact. 
Kincaid did everything on it, virtually, but 
play double stops.” Louis Biancolli wrote in 
the New York World-Telegram, “Actually it 
might have been more fitting to list the nov- 
elty as “Concerto for Kincaid and Orchestra.” 
Whether any less-inspired flute could carry 
the concerto is a moot point.” 

Your teaching career has been as extensive 
as your orchestral career, has it not? 

“I’ve been with the Curtis Institute of Music 
since its founding. In fact, I might be said to 
have been there before it started, since I was 
connected with the Settlement Music School. 
its predecessor, from 1923. When the Curtis 
Institute opened its doors in 1925 I was the 
only wind instrument teacher. I shall con- 
tinue my teaching there after my retirement 
from the orchestra, and my private teaching 
in Philadelphia and in New York City. 


A Distinguished List 


Which of your pupils have especially dis- 
tinguished themselves? 

“It is impossible to give a complete list 
here. However, the following have become 
prominent as orchestra members or as recital- 
ists: Julius Baker, Bach Aria Group: Harold 
Bennett, first flute, Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra: Doriot Anthony Dwyer, first flute, 
Boston Symphony: Byron Hester, first flute, 
Houston Symphony: Britton Johnson, first 
flute. Baltimore Symphony: Joseph Mariano, 
first flute, Rochester Philharmonic: Emil 
Opava, first flute, Minneapolis Symphony: 
Donald Peck, first flute, Chicago Symphony: 
James Pellerite. first flute, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (beginning this Fall); Kenneth Scott, 


’ first flute. New Orleans Philharmonic: Elaine 


Shaffer, recitalist (has concertized in the 
United States, Canada and Europe); Maurice 
Sharp, first flute, Cleveland Orchestra; Felix 
Skowronek, first flute, Seattle Symphony; Al- 
bert Tipton, first flute, Detroit Symphony; 
Robert Willoughby, first flute, Cincinnati 
Symphony.” 

The entire flute section of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra—Robert F. Cole, John C. Krell and 


Kenton F. Terry—are Mr. Kincaid’s students. 


Retirement With Reservations 


How do you feel about retiring when you 
are still obviously in your prime? 

“I didn’t choose to retire. It’s mandatory, 
you know—retirement at sixty-five in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. I believe it’s the only 
orchestra that has this ruling. Still, our sched- 
ule has been getting more and more strenu- 
ous; there are more and more tours and 
longer ones. Accommodations in some of the 
foreign countries leave much to be desired. 
Russia especially. The food situation behind 
the Iron Curtain is terrible. No fresh vege- 
tables. No fresh fruit. Yet one sees from the 
train windows all those miles and miles of 
fine agricultural country. But the means of 
land cultivation are so primitive—farmers 
pushing their wooden plows. Makeshifts. 
Those fine tractors and that up-to-date farm 
machinery at the Moscow fair—I doubt the 
farmers know how to use them. 

“The touring itself is strenuous. I always 
get a room to myself. Even so—things are 
getting harder, and at my age they ought to 
be getting easier. 

“However, I’m not happy to leave... 

Thousands of music lovers all over the 
country are with you in that. They are not 
happy to have you leave, Mr. Kincaid. 


—H.E.S. 


” 





TO ALL LOCALS 


The AFL-CIO labor press serves a 


valuable purpose in communities 
throughout the United States, not only 
in that it provides the primary means 
of communication between members of 
organized labor but also in that it pre- 
sents views which in many communities 
would otherwise be slighted or totally 
neglected. It remains a clean, sharp and 
effective tool in presenting labor’s pur- 
poses and ideals not only to members 


of the AFL-CIO but to the general 
public. 

We therefore urge our A. F. of M. 
locals to support and patronize the labor 
press and in so far as is possible see 
that its contents are made available to 
our members in their respective com- 


munities. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE 


Af L = C10 C ON VEN if ION @ © @ held in San Francisco, Calif. 





We are sorry to report that at the 
time this issue went to press, we 
received word of the passing of 
Frank B, Field. The June issue will 
contain his obituary. 











The Third Biennial Constitutional 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations opened its most 
critical convention since amalgamation 
four years ago in New York City, in the 
beautiful far western metropolis of San 
Francisco, California, on September 
17th, 1959. 

The 916 accredited delegates, rep- 
resenting international and _ national 
unions, plus state and local bodies, clear- 
ly showed by their quiet determination 
and seriousness that they recognized the 
fact that they were meeting as one of 
the most critical labor assemblies in 
history, faced with compelling issues 
that required that determination under 
the great leadership of their President 
George Meany, to forge a solid front 
to repel one of the most vicious attacks 
against labor unions in more than a 
decade, which attacks in the press of 
our country led to the passage by Con- 
gress of probably the most drastic labor 
“reform” bill of our time, The Landrum- 
Griffin Bill. 

President Meany set the theme for 
the Federation’s program in_ several 
fighting speeches to the delegates and 
for the information of the 75 to 100 
representatives of the press in attend- 
ance, pointing out that the current anti- 
labor drive was concentrated in an 
employer-forced current steel strike that 
is serving as the “testing ground” for 
a planned nation-wide, industry-wide, 
attempt to “freeze” all wage scales, and, 
secondly: in a big business campaign 
to stir up “hysteria” for more and more 
laws that would eventually shackle and 
weaken and, obviously, in the end pos- 
sibly wreck all labor unions. That was 
how vicious the current much _publi- 
cized anti-labor drive was in President 
Meany’s opinion. 

To combat it, he said, the biggest 
task before Labor is to educate the 
individual members of Labor to attend 
their Local union meetings and learn 
who Labor’s friends are and who are 
Labor’s enemies, and then to muster the 
assistance of all relatives and friends 
and make sure to go to the polls and 
vote to elect the friends of Labor and 
defeat Labor’s enemies through the 
democratic use of the ballot, plus volun- 
tary contributions in support of COPE 
(Committee on Political Education) 
which is leading this battle in their 
behalf. 

Our own International President was 
honored by appointment to the im- 
portant Committee on Resolutions, al- 
ready recognizing his outstanding quali- 
fications as a Labor leader. 

Your delegation was privileged to en- 
joy the opening program starting at 
9:00 A. M. on September 17th at the 
Civic Auditorium when a splendid Lo- 
cal No. 6 orchestra, under the direction 
of Eddie Harkness provided inspiring 
and plentiful music from 9:00 A. M. 
to 10:00 A. 

The invocation was given by the Most 
Reverend Merlin J. Guilfoyle. 
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The usual high dignitaries were on 
the speaking program to welcome this 
history-making convention to the far- 
west coast. Headed by the Governor 
of California, the Honorable Edmund 
G. Brown; the Mayor of San Francisco, 
the Honorable George Christopher; Con- 
gressman John F. Shelley of the 5th 
California District; together with the 
representatives of Labor both on the 
national as well as state and local level. 


Lack of space precludes our reporting 
on each speech given at the convention 
but it is our honest belief that certain 
excerpts from the impressive speeches 
of America’s great Labor leader George 
Meany, should, in part, be transmitted 
to each of you in this report, for we 
believe that they will mean as much to 
you as they did to each of us, under all 
the circumstances existent in the Field 
of Labor these days. 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT MEANY’S 
OPENING DAY ADDRESS 


“We meet here in this most delightful 
city of San Francisco at a crucial time 
in the history of the trade union move- 
ment, but, as well, a most crucial time 
in the history of the affairs of our be- 
loved country. | want to impress upon 
each one of you that Labor is an im- 
portant and integral part of the social, 
economic, and political life of this 
great nation. It is part and parcel of 
the American way of life, and any think- 
ing that adversely affects the trade 
union movement also adversely affects 
the individual workers in our unions as 
well as workers who are not in our 
unions, it also adversely affects the 
welfare and standing of the entire 
nation as a whole. 

The long history of our national trade 
union movement shows a record of 


A. F. of M. Delegates at the AFL-CIO Convention. 


achievement; shows that perhaps the 
most vital progressive force in America 
for the past three-quarters of a century, 
has been the American free trade union 
movement. Keep this in mind always: 
free trade unions are a trademark of a 
free society, and, conversely, where 
there are no free trade unions, there 
tyranny and despotism reign. 

So we meet here in a Free World, as 
representatives of fourteen million 
Americans. We must take a good look 
at the internal economic problems of 
our country, and the peculiar problems 
that affect us directly, because Labor 
has a real stake in the economic health 
of this nation, and the economic health 
of the nation has a tremendous impact 
on the future security and safety of the 
entire world. 

We are here to tell the American 
people that we are disturbed over the 
philosophy of the present inaction. We 
are here to tell the American people 
that the status quo is not good enough, 
that the employment figures of yesterday 
are not good enough for today or for 
tomorrow. 

It is-inevitable that if they (the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Labor-haters) weaken or destroy the in- 
strumentality from whence these high 
standards of life have come, then we 
must go backwards into the direction 
of a low wage economy. Then what be- 
comes of America’s position of leader- 
ship in the free world, and what be- 
comes of our situation in regard to the 
security of our nation as a whole? 


BEATING DOWN LABOR AT THIS TIME 
SURELY WON’T HELP! 

So what is the answer? The answer 

is a stronger and ever stronger America 

to lead the free world with the material, 


written by Frank B. Field, Delegate 


scientific, and the human_resources 
necessary to deter and turn back aggres- 
sion if it does come; a stronger America 
not just militarily, but a stronger Amer- 
ica socially, politically, economically 
and spiritually. 

As your elected President, I am con- 
fident, beyond means of expression, that 
American Labor, as represented by this 
great organization, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, will make its 
full contribution to any such program, 
and its full contribution to meeting the 
vital challenge to our welfare and 
security as freé men.” 


ANALYSIS OF ATTENDANCE 


A total of 916 delegates, representing 
125 national and International unions: 
six AFL-CIO Departments; 44 State 
Central bodies; 156 city central groups; 
and 41 Federal local unions in attend- 
ance will vividly point out to the world 
the importance of this great conclave 
of the Nation’s Labor leaders, assembled 
for business in this extreme far western 
coastal metropolis. 

In addition on the international level. 
there were four registered Fraternal 
delegates from abroad; namely, from 
Great Britain, from Canada, and from 
the Israeli Labor Federation, plus a 
total of 136 trade union representatives 
from eighteen different countries in 
Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin America 
(some dressed in their native costumes) 
who witnessed the proceedings as am- 
bassadors of good will, and to gain an 
education in the democracy of operation 
of the American free trade union move- 
ment, to take back to guide them in 
their various struggles in behalf of free 
expression and free functioning of 
Labor, in their own respective countries. 


(Continued on page thirty-seven) 


Clockwise around the table: President Kenin; Frank 


B. Field, President, Local 52, Norwalk, Connecticut; —. Charette, Secretary, Local 406, Montreal; Ken- 
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Sidell; Hal C. Davis, President, Local 60, Pittsburgh. 





ident, Local 20, Denver; Edward. Ringius, Secretary, Local 30, St. Paul; Robert E. 
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Famous Organists 
and the Hammond 
Organ... 





CKIE DAVIS 


LIKES ITS “LIMITLESS” TONES 





For Jackie Davis, success began with his first engage- 
ment on the Hammond Organ. He’s used it exclusively, 
working as a single, duo, trio and quartet. His Capitol 
recordings include MOST HAPPY HAMMOND, HI FI 
HAMMOND and HAMMOND GONE CHA CHA. He’s played in 
Bermuda and Canada as well as U.S. clubs and theatres. 


Dear Fellow Organist: 


To me, the Hammond Organ is one of the all-time great develop- 
ments in musical instruments, capable of creating any desired mood 
or blending with any interpretation because of its limitless tones. 

Moving around as I do, I particularly appreciate the fact that 
it can take rough handling without requiring tuning or even minor 
adjustments. 

My professional career has very definitely become richer and 
more firmly established— thanks to the Hammond Organ! 


Sine erely, 


““Satnnn Saecs S 





The versatility admired by Jackie Davis is made 
possible by a Hammond Organ exclusive: Harmonic 
Drawbars. They let you command thousands of tonal 
effects—the orchestral voices of brass, woodwinds, 
strings and percussion. Why not visit your Hammond 
dealer and explore the full tonal resources of the 
Hammond Organ? It has earned a chorus of praise 
from organists everywhere. 

















Hammond Organ 


...music’s most glorious voice 


Write for free booklet! 


Hammond Organ Company 
4254 W. Diversey Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send your free booklet about the Hammond 
Organ and its Harmonic Drawbars. 


Name 
Address 


 _—_ County State 


1960, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 8-60 














Lewisohn Stadium, N. Y. 


@ “Music under the Stars,” the Atlanta Pops 
Series, the Red Rocks Festival, Hollywood 
Bowl, New York Stadium concerts, the Robin 
Hood Dell series in Philadelphia—the events 
are too numerous for listing here. Yet forty 
years ago, there were only half a dozen or so 
such summer series. 

What has increased the popularity of these 
summer concerts? Chambers of Commerce 
bent on attracting vacationers? Public-minded 
citizens concerned over the dangerous nothing- 
to-do feeling during the long summer months? 
Friends-of-music groups who just want good 
music at hand all the year round? These, of 
course. But the strongest impetus has come 
from within the musical organizations them- 


Stratford Music Festival, Ontario, Canada: Louis 
Applebaum, Director of Music; Oscar Shumsky, 
violinist; and Leonard Rose, cellist, appearing 
with the National Festival Orchestra. 








for musicians 


selves, from those on the inside who have 
realized that, if they are to keep a group 
of highly trained artists together, they must 
provide them with the wherewithal to pay 
their living expenses the year round. Musi- 
cians who scatter in the summer are all too 
apt to be musicians who do not come back 
in the fall. To stabilize orchestra memberships, 
therefore, orchestra boards, conductors and 
women’s associations have resorted not only 
to university teaching jobs as added incen- 
tives, and to tours outside the regular season, 
but also to summer engagements through a 
four-week, six-week, even:a ten-week season. 

Sponsorship for summer series is a good 
civic gesture in any community. In Kansas 
City a group of civic and business leaders 
underwrite ten musical productions; the Belle 
Isle series in Detroit is sponsored by the 
Detroit Department of Parks and Recreation. 
The Music Performance Trust Funds of the 
Recording Industries often stimulate summer 
music by offering to be co-sponsor in an enter- 
prise if other interests provide equal or double 
the amount. Thus the MPTF is co-sponsor 
with the Detroit Symphony series at the 
Michigan Fair Grounds, with the Detroit Edi- 
son Company and the National Bank of De- 
troit. The Houston Summer Symphony is 
sponsored jointly by the Symphony Society, 
and City of Houston, and the MPTF. The 
Alabama Pops Orchestra concerts in Woodrow 
Wilson Park are co-sponsored by the Park 
and Recreation Board of the City of Bir- 
mingham and the MPTF. In Washington, 
D. C., a pops symphony gives several weekly 
concerts via the MPTF in cooperation with 
the Recreation Department. 

The difficulties of professional orchestral 
players to get work during the summer months 
has become the concern of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. The Canada Council has made grants 
to summer concert series in seven cities where 
work otherwise would be scarce. It has 
granted, for instance, $2,500 to the Halifax 





Symphony for summer concerts. Other cities 
benefited have been Ottawa, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Winnipeg, Victoria and Quebec. 

It matters little if the summer series is or 
is not under the same management as the 
winter series, except as a matter of conveni- 
ence in bookkeeping and as a matter of 
economy in office space. George A. Kuyper 
is General Director of both the Hollywood 
Bowl and the Southern California Symphony 
Association, and Helen Black is Manager of 
and Saul Caston Conductor of both the Red 
Rocks Music Festival and the Denver Sym- 
phony, and thus there is a compactness about 
the planning otherwise impossible. 

Keeping the same conductor for both en- 
terprises also makes for stability. Charles 
Munch is Director of the Berkshire Festival 
as well as Conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s winter season. Many assistant con- 
ductors in the winter season take over as full 
conductors in the summer. This is the case 
with the Detroit summer series, conducted by 
Valter Poole, with the Chicago Ravinia series 
of which Walter Hendl is the Artistic Director 
and the Cleveland Summer Orchestra of which 
Louis Lane is the Conductor. Ezra Rachlin, 
Conductor of the youth concerts of the Hous- 
ton Symphony, is the Conductor of the Sum- 
mer Series in Houston. 

But if the orchestra men have positions 
which tide them over the summer, they do not 
quibble over the question of management or 
conductorship. The Robin Hood Dell series 
in Philadelphia is an enterprise entirely apart 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra, although its 
membership switches over practically enmasse. 
So with the Lewisohn Stadium in New York, 
with its New York Philharmonic membership. 
The Alabama Pops Orchestra, conducted by 
Walter F. Moeck, is an activity entirely sepa- 
rate from the Birmingham Symphony. The 
“Starlight Theatre” Association of Kansas 
City has no connection with the Kansas City 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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BOUGHT THIS HORN IN 1927 


and have been playing it continuously since then ... the first 15 


years every nite then tapering down to three and four nites 2 





week and at the present time two and three nites per week... 





Mike’s Place, Glacier Park, Montana, 1929 











Black Eagle, Montana 


The H. N. White Co. 
January 14, 1960 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Sirs: 
In the recent issue of the International Musician your ad says — 
How long since you’ve tried a King? 
Just want to inform the H. N. White Company that I haven’t tried 
anything else but a King for thirty two years and the same old King 
Liberty Model. Bought this horn in 1927 and have been playing it 
continuously since then. The first fifteen years every nite then taper- 
ing down to three and four nites a week and at the present time two 
and three nites per week. 
Am presently engaged at the Elks Club in Great Falls, Montana, 
the fourteenth largest in the nation, where I am starting my sixth 
year with the house band. 
This horn has been back to the factory once, when it was run over by 
an orchestra bus, and had to be sent back to blow the tubing out. 
That was twenty five years ago. The horn has been cleaned inside 
once, and that was two years ago. It operates perfectly and blows as 
easy as always. The finish is quite shabby looking as it was originally 
a gold horn, but now is a cross between a silver and brass after all 
the wear and tear it has gone thru. 
The present case is the sixth that it has worn out in the thirty two 
years. I’m afraid it’s going to outlive me and I won’t be able to 
try a new horn. 
As an after thought, I think it’s too late in the game for me to be 
thinking of a shiny new horn, as I am fifty-five years old and figure 
I have about two more years of active playing. 
You probably have hundreds of letters like this, and like the rest, 
I want to thank you for thirty-two years of playing on the finest 
trumpet ever built. 
I hope Gabriel blows a King, ’cause one of these days, I’m going to 
be sitting in with him. 

Yours very sincerely, 


G.I. (Maura) Deol 
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Maurie Devlin and his same King trumpet, 30 years laterl/ 


“Mrs. White,” said one of our factory men 
the other day, “we make these instruments 
too darned good. They last forever. How 
can we sell new horns to players if their old 
Kings don’t wear out?” 


The President of our company had a quick 
answer. “We'll go right on making instru- 
ments ‘too good’. That’s what the men who 
buy and play Kings expect. That’s what 
they’re going to get.’”’ As proof of this, 
Mr. Devlin’s letter arrived — followed by 
a note indicating he really didn’t know 
how old his King was because he’d bought 
it second hand! 


This is convincing proof that King band 
instruments are a sound investment for pro- 
fessionals, for school bands, for anyone who 
loves music. Kings sound better longer. Be- 
cause today, as for 65 years, they are made 
with patience and care and understanding. 


How long have you played your King? 





Cleveland, 
American-Standard 
band instruments 


The H. N. White Company 
5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Philharmonic nor has the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera with the St. Louis Symphony nor the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera with the Cincinnati 
Symphony. The Summer Series of the New 
Orleans Philharmonic and the St. Paul Pops 
are both enterprises managed on a cooperative 
basis by the musicians themselves. 

The Salt Lake Philharmonic Pops uses sym- 
phony musicians from that city for July con- 
certs. Baltimore uses symphony musicians for 
its Starlight Pop Concerts. 

Just what, in length of time and number of 
engagements, do these summer series consti- 
tute? The Boston Symphony, when its thirty- 
week winter season ends, immediately 
launches into its pop season of nine weeks, 
under the direction of Arthur Fiedler, this 
being followed by three weeks of open-air 
concerts on the Charles River Esplanade. 
Then, in mid-July the orchestra men move on 
to the Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood. This 
season lasts until August 14. Besides this, 
many of the orchestra men teach in the Berk- 
shire Music School, also at Tanglewood. 

The Lewisohn Stadium concert 
means for New York Philharmonic men four 
nights a week of concert giving for seven 
weeks. The Robin Hood Dell season provides 
six weeks of twenty-one concerts for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra men. The Chicago Sym- 
phony men have two outlets: the Ravinia Fes- 
tival and the Grant Park Series, both running 
from the end of June to the middle of August. 


season 


The Cleveland Summer Orchestra plays from 
mid-June to mid-August. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic becomes the Hollywood Bowl 
Orchestra, come July 5, and continues so until 
September 3, playing three concerts a week. 
About eighty-five per cent of the Vancouver 
Festival Symphony Orchestra are members 
of the Vancouver (winter) Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The Detroit Symphony has two 
amounting between them to twelve weeks of 
employment for the orchestra members. The 
first series (June 14 to August 13) constitutes 
nine weeks of concerts presented three times 
a week in the Music Shell at the Michigan 
State Fair Grounds. The second series con- 
sists of three weeks of nine concerts, presented 
in the Remick Memorial Shell on Belle Isle, 
August 16 to September 4. 

Sometimes, although the summer contin- 
gent represents a cut-down orchestra and lasts 
only a month or less, it still is a boon to the 
few it does tide over, during the time it does 
operate. Forty-five members of the Houston 
Symphony perform in the Houston Summer 
Symphony in its twenty-one outdoor park con- 
certs. Forty-three of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony men play in the Minneapolis Pops Or- 
chestra. About the same number of Birming- 
ham Symphony players become Alabama Pops 
Orchestra men in the summer. The Denver 
Symphony Orchestra has an outlet, the Red 
Rocks Music Festival which is held in the Red 
Rocks Out-door Theater, fifteen miles from 
Denver, during July. The Utah Symphony 


series 


cooperates with the University of Utah in the 
production of an opera and a musical. Then, 
as we said, there is the Kansas City Starlight 
Theater to accommodate some of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic men and the New Orleans 
Summer Series run by the men themselves. A 
few members of the Dallas Symphony are em- 
ployed in the summer musicals held in that 
city under the auspices of the State Fair of 
Texas. 

What happens to expert instrumentalists in 
cities in which no provision is made for 
summer employment of symphonic musicians? 
For at least some of them there are the festi- 
vals, the summer music schools, the summer 
resorts. Conductors of mountain and seaside 
summer festivals often round up able musi- 
cians. Izler Solomon, Conductor of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, is also Conductor of the 
Aspen Festival Orchestra, held in Aspen, Colo- 
rado, and many members of the Indianapolis 
Orchestra as well as of other orchestras con- 
tinue under his baton there. The National 
Festival Orchestra, created by the Stratford 
(Ontario) Festival, employs members of or- 
chestras of Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, as 
well as more distant organizations. The 
Peninsula Music Festival in Fish Creek, Wis- 
consin, counts in its orchestra of forty play- 
ers, men and women from eight major sym- 
phonies, including the Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, St. Louis and Louisville orches- 
tras. 

The Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra is 
made up of personnel from the New York 
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Arthur Fiedler heten his own personal set 
of Avedis. Zildjian Cymbals with Robert Zildjian. 
The exceptionally fine cymbal tone is being 
demonstrated by Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 
percussionist, W. Schuessler. 
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Now tonal nuances are 

more sensitively projected 

Into their rightful importance... 
with durable, low-action 

strings by Epiphone. 


. DELICACY. 
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Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 


€E PIPHONE, inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





Philharmonic, the Metropolitan Opera. the 
City Center Opera, the Detroit Symphony, and 
the Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, Min- 
neapolis and Rochester. 

Some lucky orchestra men who are mem- 
bers of both the winter and summer enter- 
prises in their own cities also find additional 
work in summer symphonies elsewhere. The 
Santa Fe Opera. based five miles north of 
New Mexico’s capital city, uses instrumental- 
ists from the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
the St. Louis and Kansas City Philharmonic 
and from the Houston Symphony. 

Orchestra members get around, too, as 
teachers. First desk players of major sym- 
phony orchestras teach at the International 
Congress of Strings this year held in Puerto 
Rico, at the Berkshire Music Center, at the 
Aspen Music School in Colorado, at the Se- 
wanee Music Center near Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, at the Brevard Music Center in that 
North Carolina town, at the summer sessions 
of music conservatories and at state universi- 
ties. 

What does it all add up to? Simply this. 
That musicians, except for a few hundred of 
them, find they must move on to greener fields 
in the summertime. Wise the orchestra boards 
and wise the civic leaders who see the advisa- 
bility of providing for their skilled musicians 
not only through the regular symphonic sea- 
son but all the year around. These orchestras 
and these cities have, in truth, permanent 
orchestras. 


—H. E. S. 
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SUMMER SERIES ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 
Stratford, Ontario 


Direcior of Music: Louis Applebaum. 

Features: Gilbert and Sullivan H. M. S. 
Pinafore; \nternational Conference of Com- 
posers. 

Soloists: Glenn Gould, pianist; Oscar 
Shumsky, violinist; Leonard Rose, cellist. 

Orchestras: National Festival Orchestra; 
CBC Symphony; International String Con- 
gress Orchestra. 

Dates: July 15 to August 6. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York 

Conductors: Ignace Strasfogel; Walter 
Hendl; Wolfgang Schanzer; Emerson Buck- 
ley: Henry Janiec. 

Features: Operas, Douglas Moore’s The 
Ballad of Baby Doe and Rogers’ and Hammer- 
stein’s Carousel. 


Dates: July 15-August 22. 


Vancouver Festival, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada 
Conductors: Carlos Chavez: William Stein- 


berg: Nicholas Goldschmidt. 
Features: Madame Butterfly. 
Glenn 


Soloists: Jaime Laredo, violinist: 
Gould, pianist. 


Ensembles: Kingston Trio; Claremont 


Quartet; Cassenti Players. 
Dates: July 22-August 16. 


Aspen Music Festival, Aspen, Colorado 

Director: \zler Solomon. 

Features: Hugo Wolf Centenary Celebra- 
tion; music of Peter Mennin; music of Aaron 
Copland; Beethoven cycle; Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera, The Inquisitive Women. 

Soloists: Brusilow, Farkas, Goldberg, Grau- 
dan, Istomin, Lhevinne, Milhaud, Nelsova, 
Shapiro, Tourel, others. Special Guests: 
Aaron Copland and William Primrose. 

Dates: June 29 through September 4. 


Casals Festival, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Conductors: Pablo Casals; Alexander 
Schneider; Juan Jose Castro; Hugh Ross. 

Soloists: Pablo Casals, cellist; Claudio 
Arrau, pianist; Wilhelm Kempf, pianist; 
Christian Ferras, violinist; Nicanor Zabaleta, 
harpist; John Wummer, flutist; Walter 
Trampler, violinist; Andres Segovia, guitarist: 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, pianist; Alexander 
Schneider, violinist; Leopold Simoneau, 
tenor; Maureen Forester, contralto; Maria 
Esther Robles, soprano; Fague Springman, 
baritone. 

(Continued on page forty-three) 
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‘Lawrence Welk’s String Quartet Uses < 


: ad 


Pirastro 


WONDERTONE 


Strings 








° 2 oO 
* “Wondertone Pirastro Strings and Roth-Sihon Mutes are 
© superb and we are most happy to use and recomn.end them.” 


© Billy Wright - Dick Kesner - Aladdin - Bob Lido. 469, ° rotH, inc. Ce . o 


* Featured with Lawrence Welk and his Champagne Music 
Makers. ABC-TV Coast to Coast. wae oa or at. 5 — 4 re 
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v Another Original by TOWNCRAFT 
souns > 99h. gp ais 
IN STOCK “d 
As new as tomorrow, combining the smart conti- IMPROVEMENT VIA INSTRUMENT IMPROVEMENT | 
nental look in the modern tux. All colors and sizes. BY THEODORE SALZMAN 
Silk mixtures at $21.75. 
Also with black shawl collars. Principal Cellist, the Pittsburgh Symphony 
SEE OTHER TOWNCRAFT AD IN THIS ISSUE. 
Send for free sample materials. Ol sat Laie oki | advi luti 
14) +r 1 1@ 1 no, not again: Lets skip the usual advice about revolutionary 
TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES bowings, world-shaking fingerings and how not to hold the cello. I | 
ESTABLISHED 1931 8 —o | 
752 Broadway, Cor. 8th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., GR 7-7652 might have an idea or two about these subjects, but let’s leave it for ne’ 
some other time, because there is an unexplored sof 
| field which has barely been touched, and that is the P val 
bD E M 4S R E > oS M A R Cc 4a I N G | instrument itself. There are many problematical wh 
E M B rt) U Cc H U R E AI D items awaiting improvement of our instrument, the ren 
AND r Mrs cello. Very little research has been done so far, and 
Approved by college and university band directors. 4 . . ‘ 
PUNE tae eceted elicits Gio went by 0 wales ae even these small results could not be put into prac 
a ( $3 > % pressure device which enables the brass musician to tical use because our fellow string players cling 
°” develop or maintain a firm muscular embouchure. stubbornly to tradition. (What an obnoxious word 
Enjoy the benefit of playing your instrument for longer f " | ki ° ! Thev i 
“o periods of time with less fatigue and greater clarity. | tor Rae | ody — Ings improvements! ) ey just | 
-* Fully Guaranteed. Models available for French horns, don’t like anything that deviates from the norm or 
cornets, trumpets, tenor trombones or baritones, and * . : | 
symphony trombones or tuba. Special rates to school that looks a bit different —— : Theodore Salzman 
bands and retailers. Specify your model when ordering. I met Dr. Thomastik, a great scientist in the 
7 Nate Manufacturing Company exploration of new avenues for string instruments, back in Vienna in 
BOX 1143 BERKLEY, MICHIGAN the 30’s. One would assume that the first thing he would do would 
~ — be to show me his steel string—an absolute novelty at the time. Well, 
he did not. He showed me, instead, a newly developed cello bridge, 
and I must confess that I was so puzzled by the odd shape of it that I ane 
first refused to try it. But don’t call me a traditionalist yet, because | ZZ 
after he explained its function, we put it on my cello—together with 7 
4// 





a complete set of his new steel strings. 





TME GREATEST NAME IN STRINGS < | The strings, unfortunately, put an enormous pressure on my in- 
strument and made it impossible to judge the quality of the bridge. 
After six months, my poor Albani cello, which was very sensitive to 
begin with, refused to respond and lost 50 per cent of its sound under 
the cruel strain of these early specimen steel strings. It had to be 
opened and given a two-month rest, after which time it sounded and 
handled like a cello again. But, even after that unpleasant experience, 
I was still willing to experiment. Over the following years I received prox 
from time to time improved versions of the strings, which I then used mim 
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6 0 M 4y Bb E R N T U N I N G Me on my newly acquired Gofriller. Instead of the original copper cover- 
ing, they had silver and, later on, chromium steel, which is still used “dep 
FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS ioe sont stiien aaneieineion. The, 
Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. or Canada on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. : or , , 
16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, INVERTEDS, Having been Dr. Thomastik’s guinea pig for quite some time, I I exy 
$1.00 SS ae Sao learned some lessons. The most important one was: despite enormous | amaz 
Copyright 1968 By CAML A. MEET 0194 Gest Phlox $2. Downey, Colll. improvements in string quality in sound and particularly in reduction : 
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of pressure, there were still too many pounds on the bridge, and the 
tone of the low strings mainly suffered. So, the next step was obvious. 
Use only A and D steel strings and stick to silver-covered gut strings 
on G and C. This, by the way, is still the most favored combination 
and works fine on many instruments. But many of my colleagues 
prefer the use of only A steel, and D, G and C strings in gut—metal | 
covered. Their reasoning is that two steel strings still bring about too 
much pressure, and I feel they are right. 


As for myself, I did not want to accept the combination steel A 
and gut D, because I got into trouble with fifths—and, on top of that, 
the difference in gauge between A and D is too great. Whenever I play 
an instrument with a gut D, it feels like a rope under my fingers. 


When I left Vienna in 1938, I lost track of Dr. 


In 1948, I joined the Musica Viva String 
Australia. I had the luck to meet a young New Zealand-born violin 
maker, Lloyd Adams, today lives in the United States and 
who has a violin shop in Minneapolis. He had a searching mind and 
two strong and sensitive hands. In a very short time, an old idea be- 
came a reality, and an old enemy of my Gofriller—pressure—had lost 
a decisive battle. The gadget, if we can call it that, is simplicity itself. 
It consists of a small block of hard wood and a strip of aluminum. 


Thomastik. 


Quartet in Sydney, 


who 








The bulge at the nut had to be filed down to make a good seat for the 
new block, which is really nothing else but a higher nut. A piece of 
soft leather goes between cello and block for the protection of the fine 
varnish. The pictures are self-explanatory and show a by-product 
which turned out to be of more importance than the original idea of 
removing pressure only. 
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Watch the power line d go through the air in the original setup, 
whereas line e goes through the bridge and gives better transfer from 
string to instrument. The angle a has to be matched, or at least ap- 
proximated, by lifting the tailpiece until c becomes b. 
immediate and very satisfactory. 


Results were 


I shall always remember the first performance I played on my 
“depressurized” Gofriller—the Beethoven String Quartet Opus 132. 
The concert took place in Melbourne in an acoustically bad hall, and 
I expected a few whistles from my usually ill-tempered cello. To my 
amazement nothing of that sort happened. The two middle strings 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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JAZZ 


Mickey Baker, author of 
JAZZ GUITAR BOOKS I & 2 


The Only course in music written for Jazz Guitar 


guitarists 


introduces .... 


“A New Concept In Correspondent 
Instruction” 


(For the Serious Minded Student) 

e Basic Harmony 

e Chord Construction 

e Jazz Formation for Solos 


Beginning with: 


e Counterpoint 
e Symmetric Harmony 
e Techniques in Jazz 


Concluding with: 


All as applied to the Guitar. 
Each Student will receive personal, individual instruc- 
tion from MICKEY BAKER and will advance in accord- 
ance with his own ability and application to his studies. 
For Details Write: 
o + 2 
The Mickey Baker Progressive School of Music 


39 West 60th Street, New York 23, New York 
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The members of the Jeanne Crume Trio (Jeanne 
Crume on accordion and organ, Hugh Dumas on 
string bass and violin, and John Terry on guitar) 
have been together for twelve years playing for 
cocktail parties, banquets and dances in Louisville, 
Kentucky. They belong to Local 11, Louisville. 


The Don Mayo Combo (Nick Pepe, Carmen Coppola, 
Ronnie Lauro and Don Mayo) has been at the Holi- 
day Inn, Salem, New Jersey, for the past few 
months. They are all members of Local 484, 
Chester, Pennsylvania, except Ronnie Lauro, who is 
a member of Local 77, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





The Blue Notes, members of Local 29, Belleville, 
Illinois, are currently appearing at the Brown Derby 
in Belleville. Members include, left to right: Joseph 
Del Signora, piano and vibes; James Hillesheim, 
bass and trumpet; Sam Andres, saxophone; and 
William Verduce, leader and drums. 


Pictures for this department should be sent to the Interna- 


tional Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 


2, N. J., with 


names of players and their instruments indicated from left 
to right. Include biographical information, and an account 
of the spot where the orchestra is playing at present time. 


The Bill Tedesco Band, all members of Local 134, 
Jamestown, New York, is currently engaged at the 
Elks Club in Jamestown on Saturday nights. The 
personnel includes, left to right: Darel Jones, 
drums; Rita Williamson, vocals; Bill Tedesco, sax 
and leader; and Blanche Haglund, piano. 





The Apollo Trio (Charlie Grear on guitar and bass, 
Freddie Farmakis on drums, and Bob Prew on ac- 
cordion and piano) has been playing at the Blue 
Bonnet Restaurant and Cocktail Lounge in Brook- 
field, Illinois, for over three years. The boys are 
members of Local 10, Chicago, Illinois. 





Paul Rich Quintet, members of Local 203, Hammond, 
Indiana, is in its second year at Club 505, Hege- 
wisch, Illinois. Left te right: Johnny Siska, trumpet 
and vocals; Bob Pietrzak, drums and vocals; Wally 
Mika, sax, clarinet and vocals; Andy Wajvoda, 
bass; and Paul Rich, accordion. 





The Kurth Trio. members of Local 480, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, is in its fourth year on station WSAU-TV 
in Wausau. The group also appears in night ciubs 
throughout the area. Members include, left to right: 
Arnie Kurth, leader and bass; Larry Lund, guitar; 
and Gene Chellberg, accordion. 
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BRILLIANT RECORDING ARTIST 


BOB 
CREASH 


Hear Bob Creash’s new album... 
“Waltzes of All Nations” (Golden 
Crest CR 3057). Now at Sonola 
dealers and record shops. Order 
direct from Sonola at $3.98. 


BOB CREASH 


WALTZES of ALL, NATIONS 
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300 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N.J. 
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Keep Music Alive — 
Insist on Live Musicians 
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| memory of Arturo Toscanini, who conducted many of its members 
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The Metropolitan Opera’s annual téur this spring takes it to 
Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Oklahoma 
City, St. Louis, Bloomington, Minneapolis, Detroit, Rochester and 
Toronto. Thie tour opened in Boston April 18 and will end in Toronto 


The University of California at Los Angeles will present a Festival 
of Oriental Music and the Related Arts May 8 through 22, under the 
direction of Professor Mantle Hood. 


The Ojai Festival concerts in California will be held on successive 
weekends, May 21 and 22, and May 28, 29 and 30, and in the Civic | 
Center Bowl instead of in the small Nordhoff Auditorium as formerly. 


This spring the Symphony of the Air will make a tour of Italy in 


when they were with the NBC Symphony Orchestra. The four-week 
tour, beginning in Rome on May .27, will be directed by Leopold 
Stokowski and will comprise ten Italian cities followed by concerts in 
Monte Carlo, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Madrid and Lisbon. The 
cost of the tour is being underwritten by the American International 


Foundation. 


The 1960 Ann Arbor May Festival con- 
tinues the tradition of presenting the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy; the 
University Choral Union, under Thor John- 
son; and distinguished including 
Rudolf Serkin. Andres Segovia, Marilyn Cos- 
tello, William Kincaid, Anshel Brusilow and 
William Smith will conduct 
the May 7 program. The University Choral 
Union is trained by Lester McCoy. 


soloists. 





Eugene Ormandy 
The Festival of American Music of the East- 


Rochester, in this, its thirtieth anniversary. 
April 27 to May 4, is using the Eastman 
School Philharmonia, the Eastman-Rochester 


and the Eastman Wind Ensemble. Conductors 
are Dr. Howard Hanson. Dr. Paul White, Dr. 
Frederick Fennell and Dr. David Fetler. John 
Celentano will direct a chamber music group. 





Continuing one of America’s oldest tradi- 
tions, begun under Theodore Thomas in 1873, 
Cincinnati once again stands host to its choral- 
symphonic Music Festival, May 2 to 7. The 
full Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under 
Josef Krips with five choral groups numbering 
nearly a thousand voices will participate. The 
world premiere of Queen City Suite, a musi- 
cal panorama of Cincinnati by Margaret John- 
son Bosworth, will be a feature of the festival. 








Josef Krips 


. the 
exciting 


new sound 
i 
) that every 


; 


professional 


. “7 can afford! 


aj 


Orie Amodeo t 

Robert Di Dominica, Andy Fitzgerald 
Alan Ross, Anthony Saffer, Joe 
Soldo, Walter Wegner . 
just a few of the top ranking profes- 


. these are 


sional players who are establishing 
new concepts in woodwind doubling 
with the Armstrong alto flute. For 
beauty and richness of tone; for 
intonation and overall 

there 
like it 


hundreds of dollars of the Armstrong 


accuracy of 


mechanical excellence has 


never been an alto within 
price! Ask to try this truly exciting 


new Armstrong creation —at your 


favorite dealer's! 


ELKHART, 
INDIANA 
builders of the complete 


pipe voices — the name to remember in 
piccolos, alto flutes, E- 


range of open 
flutes soprano 


flutes 
Re 


PP 














NEW LISTINGS 


554—PLAY LIKE ANDRE PREVIN. 10 
Famous Standards as recorded on 
PIAS cccecocccecccccccscacersccsossesscooosocscooss 

555—BUD POWELL. 4 piano transcrip- 
tions copied from records ........... 

556—DAVE BRUBECK piano themes 
,and improvisations as recorded .... 

56—JAZZ AD-LIB CHORUSES ON 21 
FAMOUS SONGS. Modern jazz 
solo improvisations for all treble 
clef instruments. 
included 


Chord symbols 
$1 





44—LESSONS IN RHYTHM AND 
SYNCOPATION. From the simp- 
lest to the most complicated 
rhythms. Fully explained. For 
All IMSTFUMENTS  .........cc0ccecenerereneenes 


bea STYLING FOR PROFES- 
SIONALS. Practical hints on im- 
provising, jazz accompaniments, 
walking bass, runs, breaks, etc. 


$1.50 


$2.25 


.-$1.50 











If you can’t read music 


Cat. No. 
76—HOW TO READ MUSIC. Com- 


= self-instructor, treble ~~, 


ass Clef (23 Pages) .......ccccceseeeee 
83—ALL KEYBOARD CHORDS IN 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS for musi- 
cians who can’t read music s. 


WALTER STUAR 


Publications 





524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. 
Every musician needs this 
reference book, which spells 
out the notes contained in 
DBBS ROPES cccccecrccccvccncscsencece $1 











16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ. 
New 21-page edition gives full 
analysis and examples of up-to- 
date jazz styles. For all instru- 


ments .. 
551—JAZZ PHONETICS, the style of 
Miles Davis and Charlie Parker 





eee $1 


531—AL 4 * JAZZ WORKSHOP 
for C, and Eb instruments ....... 
538—GREAT SAzE LINES, as recorded 
by famous jazz star 


$1.50 
544—THE BEST OF TONY SCOTT a. - 


scribed from records .......cc0seeeee 


546—SHORTY ROGERS SKETCH om. 
modern jazz arrangements .......... 


548—THE EAST COAST JAZZ SCENE, $1 


solos copied from records .......... 




















































| 523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. complete home- 
study course covering the 
popular approach to music 
theory. This is the necessary 
background for improvising, 


harmonizing, arranging, etc. $1.50 








910—1,500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS. 
Every possible chord progression 


used in popular music. A “must’ 
etc. 
997—TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT. An auto- 


matic transposing manual, every 
possible transposition at your 





fingertips (27 Pages) ......ss-ss0000 $1. 


919—CHORDS (Vol. No. 1). Every 
modern chord from triads to 
13th chords with text and ex- 


ercises $1.75 





920—CHORD PROGRESSIONS (Vol. 
No. 2). Ail the most used chord 
progressions are analyzed. Single 
note figurations to fit all harmo- 


yf ae $1.7: 


958—AD-LIB. An instruction book for 
developing modern  improvisa- 
2 ee 


550—MILT HINTON and OSCAR PET- 
TIFORD progressive jazz lines ....$1.50 


32—HARMONIZE AT SIGHT. 3 to 6 
part harmony for every nate, 


356—COMPLETE SONGWRITING 
COURSE. Melody, rhythm, chords, 
piano scores, rhyming patterns, 
song marketing, etc. 58 pages.... 
374—LESSONS IN SONG WRITING. 
Develop new ideas, proper form, 


; for musicians 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 





$2.25 


correct harmony (25 pages)........ $1.50 


360—MODULATION SIMPLIFIED. Every 
possible modulation shown in 


chord symbols (25 pages) .......... $1.50 





for pianists, guitarists, organists, 
. , “$1.50 


Special Jazz Choruses 


Written for Y ourlnstrument 





Any famous songs of your choice. 
instrument. 


Any 


Modern professional style ad- 


lib solo arrangements written to order in 
ink. Transposed for Bb and Eb _instru- 
ments, chord symbols included for guitar, 


piano, organ and accordion solos. 


Our staff writes for America’s leading 


jazz _ artists. 
improvise, this is your chance to play 
fessional style ad-lib jazz. 


If you can read, but can’t 


pro- 


Free list of the most played standard tunes. 


MINIMUM PRICES 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 





(24 pages) 

78e—190 MODERN JAZZ PASSAGES. 
For all instruments. Four-measure 
examples, including chord sym- 
bols. $ 








490—HOW TO IMPROVISE. Com- 
EE GIIUD. cctancscsescteneenseed $1.7: 





Free! Free! 
CHORD CHART 


132 popular sheetmusic chords. 
— SEND FOR YOURS TODAY — 


Free! 





917—LESSONS IN DANCE AR- 





RANGING. Complete Course. $1.75 














~~ LATIN-AMERICAN 


SIC. Complete scores of all 
$2 





Latin beats 
996—LESSONS IN EAR TRAINING 
‘AND ABSOLUTE PITCH ................ $1.7: 





543—DON ELLIOTT JAZZ ARRANGE- 
_MENTS $1 








961—LIBRARY OF 148 STANDARD 
HITS. Complete sheet music 
with words and chords. All 
good titles such as: Body and 
Soul, Embraceable You, Sep- 
tember in the Rain, Ain’t 


Misbehavin’, Stormy Weather, 
$10.00 


G: GR acenamsnee 








pages) $1.75 
499-HOW TO CREATE YOUR 
OWN JAZZ CHORUSES. Wal- 
ter Stuart’s famous jig-saw 
system, all instruments. (39 
eS esses: $1.50 
526—ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For 
popular songs. Hammond reg- 54—MANUAL OF HARMONY. Basic 
BINT: cxennssnacempssnetnnsetanenennecs $1.00 music theory covering scales, 
O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN chords, inversions, cadences ...... 75 
COMBINATIONS, chart of poate 40—HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANU- 
sound effects and novel SCRIPT. A study method for the 
combinations .... 50 eee $1.50 
30—HAMMOND NOVELTY a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 489—DEVELOP SIGHTREADING (30 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 pages of graded studies) ...... $1.75 
33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 930—RHYTHMS (Vol. No. 1). Exer- 
pretation of organ sounds ............ 75 cises designed to eliminate strug- 
. gling with syncopation ...........0+ $1.75 
906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 93 RH THMS (Vol. No. 2) c.ceccceseesese $1.75 
How to arrange popular 
sheet music for the organ; 
effective voicing, contrasting FOR BASS 
styles of playing, etc. Ham- 
a Se es a AE 74—MODERN BASS METHOD. A com- 
plete course with countless illus- 
59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR trations, examples and exercises..$3.50 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
improvisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams ........sssee 50 








FOR SAXOPHONE 


479—SWING STYLE FOR SAXOPHONE 51.59 





(47 pages) 
533—THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLI- 


GAN recorded modern solos ...... 1.50 


534—CHARLIE PARKER 
for sax 


nmmomened 





537—SONNY ROLLINS nee 


SUITE as recorded .......ccc..cssseeees $1.50 
539—ZOOT ZIMS SAX SOLOS as re- 
$1.50 


corded 


547—JAZZ ORIGINALS By Hal McKu- 
sick copied from records ............ 








FOR TRUMPET 


532—MILES DAVIS aaemmmmanennnaent 
as recorded 





541—DIZZIE GILLESPIE BLOWS a 


UAC copied from his recording..$1.50 


478—SWING STYLE FOR tee 


(47 pages) 
486—THE DIZZIE GILLESPIE TRUMPET 





OR eens $1.50 


487—THE DIZZIE GILLESPIE BE-BOP 


STYLE FOR TRUMPET (28 pages)..$1.50 








FOR DRUMS 


530—HOW TO PLAY BONGOS, TIM- 
BALES, MARACAS, CONGA 
DRUMS 





ASY, complete course ................ 


$1.95 
553—CHICO ARNEZ BONGO wcnetes 





Cat. No. 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Piano, Accordion, Guitar, Sax, Trumpet, Clarinet, Vibes 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDE- 
RULE. Four separate slide 
rules give all chords, transpo- 
sition and scales at a glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 
ing any melody note. Com- 
plete 








75 








365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 


| Ff eee aan $1.00 


67—MODERN 
breaks in all 
all treble cle 


BREAKS. Up-to-date 
pular keys. (For 
instruments)......... - 





518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPOSER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 
see this to believe if! ............ $1 











959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading 


60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
Melody im amy key cecscccsceseeseseeseeee 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 





50 





For Your Library 
Cat. No. 





529—83 FAMOUS SONGS every 
musician needs. Melody, 
words, chord symbols, Ham- 





mond Registrations  ........0.. $1.50 








501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
Correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 


pose modern rhythm choruses......$1.00 


498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
Ce 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
Se GENS auntie 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords... 


372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 


ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any Melody....-c.c.cseeeeees $ 


371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for all 
treble clef instruments. ..........+00 


57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 





Cat. No. 


491—HOW TO USE FOURTH INTER- 
VAL PASSAGES. New ideas for 
the ad-lib instrumentalist ............ 





41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MU- 
SIC, including special exer- 
cises to practice wenepesing. 
at sight 











47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions 








494—HOW TO USE WHOLE - TONE 
SCALES in modern jazz Improv- 
isation 
502—HOW TO USE THE ane SYS- 
TEM IN MODERN J 
907-HOW TO Seuaamaaae 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal music style 
SS — 
music to all keys ......00cccssee 
913-1 MODERN NEW YSCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, sevens the scope . of 
traditional scales ...........sccesscsesses 
43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 











rect improvising, CFC. .......cccsececee $1.50 
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WALTER STUART 


Publications 


Cat. No. 


MTS RRITES 


INSTRUCTIVE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 


Cat. No. 


Cat. No. 





376—MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords 















































940—NEW CHORDS FOR STAND- 
ARD HITS. Exciting, differ- 
ent harmonizations of all the 









































65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “‘New Sound” 




















Strictly for... 


GUITAR 


Cat. No. 





995—MODERN ELECTRIC BASS 
GUITAR METHOD. Complete 
course $1.50 











939—THE TOUCH SYSTEM. Thrill- 
ing, exciting effects for am- 
plified Spanish guitar. Or- 
gan effects, combo effects, 
bass fiddle, etc. 


































































into modern extended chord best known all-time hits ........ $1. in harmonizing basic scales ........ -50 
ae $1.00 912-CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN- oa8 Guns RUNS. Modern “ 
379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO IN- ALS. A chart of ultra- nique for improvisation on @ 
ae ye oy ~ ae te on TROS. $1.00 one 3, 4,5 and 6 note chords chords 7% 
“ ~ ad ote , Aecicnecalhne oti $1.00 904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For and how to substitute them for 42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
gp 9 lee eS ENTE 5 the right hand. in all popular Conventional CHOPS .....sesssesseseees $1.00 well as musical notation, Also 
bar my yg —_. 7 keys 50 915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS includes correct fingering, guitar 
e rig and. oder runs To -* . i i » 
fi the most used ‘chord. come 10—MODERN PIANO RUNG. ........... $1.00 A chart of 132 extremely mod- a Oe kee wees 
binations d 493—MAMBO PIANO BASS. ............... 50 CPN 7-part CHOPS .......cccccccsesssssseses 353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
496—BITONAL CHORD PROGRES- 353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
SIONS. _— ae sounds, TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to CHORDS. Examples and exercises fit the most used chord pro- 
yen by the = — — fit the most used chord progres- showing all variations of 13th gressions 50 
poll neo in two keys simul- 50 sions 50 chords as used in modern music.. .50 346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
eee . 980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 914—l1th CHORD INVERSIONS. A FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
MENTS. How to play off-beat Ps di nd du sg triple string solo technique and 
er | —— — _ bop piano backgrounds ............0 50 preety —— , AA. ° jo how to apply it . . 
ounies 1c ceeee oh 364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 300 ptt coco dina... 2 358—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
style, including @ block ee ERN PIANISTS and how to apply aes NTS. New, different guitar 
harmony chart $1.00 them 75 375—ULTRA - MODERN HARMONIZA- quae for interesting small 
i EAE EIR z 50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. _— a - create new —_ CONUIO OFOCIS ccusicccsccocscccscscesecscscere oD 
How to apply over 30 Latin effects through unconventiona 344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
at ee Pome 4 =. rhythms to the piano. snettteene, $1.25 uses OF harmony vvsesssssssssereeeerenens 1.00 how % wae them. 660 mndom 
: ° ' 09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- bh chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
a" for the progressive 50 TIONS, in all popular ae = pape Ft 8 naive “os tation 50 
. dern ano ad-lib variations 982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
Oe deat peor 9327—MODERN JAZZ PIANO IN- soulless Z songs “ ae a “me 75 fessional material .... 50 
chord progressions, copied from TROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, to 373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ _ IDEAS. ee gs ~ STYLING IN Lee a 
“ee 50 fit the 24 best-known stand- Polytonality, counterpoint and the * ——— ae eee ee ee 
GOO TRIED sceersennenssccesiinaenintontinnt $1.50 12 tone system applied to a “ie POrEsting CTOCES --.eeccrrnssececeserrsessecs 50 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICA- best 1.08 350-THE GUITAR MAGIC OF LES 
ow to use fourt —HOW T 345—-—MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS - 48 pages of scintillating 
gerd, 9th, = _and 13th - pti adn J = POT PETIT, acccscccescccccsencsscsssccsencnes 50 IMPFOVISATIONS ......00essesseeneensennseeeeees $1.75 
a oe chords applied to popular songs. .50 | 497_ INTERESTING PIANO VOICING. 349-ORCHESTRATION GUITAR 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This Examples : and studies for the n CHORDS. 60 pages .........scccceseseeee $1.50 
48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 SS ee ee mnneunlangeondnngpnensmagmeann 367-UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- unorthodox modern chord struc- 495—MODERN NINTH CHORD POSI- RE OI eccornsccnsccsshsnsccsetcenicnne 
stitute for 7th chords .......... 50 tures that can be used in place S, and how to use them 
69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. ...._ 7 of conventional chords.........-s0+0 a] + men "unauel Gierd tees tor 73—ULTRA MODERN BOOK FOR 
- + seeeenenee 75 cont GUITAR. Professional runs, breaks, 
380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. renist 50 fill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 
Fresh, beyond the conventional Modern style jazz phrases in all 504—-ANALYSIS OF CHORD SE- troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 
shopworn phrases, looking to POpular HAYS ccccocccrccsccccscecscosseseseonsce 50 QUENCES, as used on recordin $ 
the future (For piano) ........ss+000 $1.25 66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- by — Shearing and Bil Ye, - 500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR... .50 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- NIZATIONS. The modern way of ap : 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective harmonizing any melody note 377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
styles of piano accompaniments using unconventional chord SOLOS. Perfect examples of the used chord sequences as 
Clearly illustrated ..........sccsescceeees formations 50 new ¢ porary styles $1.25 found in all popular music. 
The “formula” of all chord 
CPUTERIIIED: ccitacierunignsonin » & 
BOOKS FOR THE MODERN PIANIST | *aansernes 
AR. Special effects and their 
pone vend (by Norman Elliott)... .50 
——, TATUM IMPROVISATIONS 
521—HOW TO DEVELOP A MOD- . 11 famous standard hits..$1.50 528—HOW TO TEACH POPULAR 62—CORRECT CHORDS FOR 100 
nol se sormer & ute. PIANO TO BEGINNERS. STANDARD HITS ...ccccssssessnsone $2.25 
pages of innovations in full ara, Ca NS tn 61.50 America’s most _ successful 511—LATIN GUITAR RHYTHMS. (32 
chord piano technique, stud- e. 2 a — teachers use this system. pages) $1.75 
ieee Sense «| | ste aanmamemcan Pano we Srarnds, sds, Former, 5 
ary jazz style. PROVISATI y loro o- USK NOCW COITION crcscserseerenne “ si 
course of its kind 20.0... $1.50 rales). Authentic piano take-ofts 520 Sa Gee Se ee 








525—LEARN TO WRITE PROGRES- 
SIVE SOUNDS. For arrangers, 
pianists, organists. Atonal 
techniques, new sounds 
through unique harmonies, 
rhythms, etc. The only book 
OE TOD siceniitsteritnenscitnnemanitel $1 











535—THELONIUS MONK PIANO 


SOLOS copied from records ........ $1. 


536—GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 


SOLOS copied from records ....... $1. 


552—CHICO O’FARRILL’S LATIN Pl- 
ANO SOLOS copied from rec- 
ords ..... $ 
929—JAZZ THEMES FOR PIANO by 
SRBIID TIE, hcscsisccnsscciotesissasncsisses $1 
402—GEORGE SHEARING INTERPRE- 
ATIONS OF STANDARD HITS 
No. 1. 10 famous names 








403—GEORGE sores INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF STANDARD HITS 
VOL. No. 2. 10 famous Standard 
Hits $1 

522—INNOVATIONS IN MODERN 
HARMONY-—For pianists, arrang- 
ers, composers, organists. 33 
pages 








$1.50 


for the Mambo, Cha Cha, Me- 
rengue, and all other Latin beats. 
A “must” for every pianist ........ $2.50 


942—ERROL GARNER PIANO SOLOS. 
24 pages of typical Garner Styl- 
ing $2.25 








509—NEW DIRECTIONS IN MOD- 
ERN JAZZ. 21 pages of con- 
temporary fresh ideas for the 
modern pianist and composer. 
Interesting harmonic innova- 
tions, new styles and tech- 
niques $1.50 














492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages of Runs, 
Intros, Breaks, Endings, that can 
be used with all current and 
standard song Nits .......000+ $1.50 











477—SWING STYLE FOR THE PIANO. 
(63 pages) 

435—PIANO HANDBOOK ON 
BOOGIE, BLUES, AND BARREL- 
HOUSE (28 pages) ....ccssssessserereeees $1.25 


911—BILLY TAYLOR'S MODERN JAZZ 
SOLOS 


$1.75 





$1.75 





908—BEBOP FOR PIANO by Billy, 
Taylor $1.25 














369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The sensational 
Walter Stuart - my of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete ‘18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
ROW GIDY cccccccccscevcccsssoecscssscoscoes 1. 











MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





sons covering all phases of 


modern guitar technique ....$2.00 








540—CHARLEY CHRISTIAN GUITAR 
JAZZ copied from records .....0 $1.50 





. 
549—JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR IN- 
TERPRETATIONS $1.50 | 








MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


FREE CATALOG 


WALTER STUART music studio 


Enclosed you will find $ 


BOX 805-C 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
C) Send C.O.D. (minimum $2.00) 
No C.O.D.s to Canada. 





Please send (list by number). 


() Free Catalog 





NAME 





STREET. 





CITY 


STATE. 




















MAY, 


1960 


25 











BAND JACKETS 
FACTORY PRICED 


Bradleigh 
“the sound of quality” 
Assorted year ‘round quality fabrics. Ay 
Fully lined, sizes 34-52. Regulars, 
longs and shorts IN STOCK. Send 
for free brochure. Black and mid- 
night blue tux pants — $9.75. 


~~ ‘ 
Sg 





ETON 


+> BLAZER CARDIGAN 
so 
couors!7.50 eOiors17.50 eSides 17.50 


rains 18.50 prainos 18.50 


SOLID COLORS: red, pink, powder lime, 
maroon, grey, tan, yellow, royal. 


PLAIDS: red, green, blue, grey, yellow. 


Bradleigh Clothes 


100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, NW. ¥. WA 9-7575-6 


SOLID 


cotors 12-90 praiws 18.50 


















MEL BAY me GUITAR 
Y TEACHERS 


See the 


MEL BAY METHOD 


for the 


MODERN GUITAR 


COMPLETE IN SEVEN GRADES 





Used successfully by 
the World’s Leading Guitar Studios 


MEL BAY PUBLICATIONS 
133 WEST JEFFERSON KIRKWOOD 22, MISSOURI 














| SOCOSSHSSSSSESSEEESSOSHSCEOEEOSOS 










CLEFCRAFT CONDENSED CHARTS 


Designed for easy reference . . . Ideal for teaching or self-instruction. 
Transpositi modern chord structures and progressions—a new short- 
hand system for bass progression, etc. Write for free circular C-3. 


CLEFCRAFT 600 Dorsey Court, Dayton 59, Ohio 















Ragtime, Boogie Woogie, Swing, Bop, Progressive and Latin American, 
all in one and the same course! 


Pe ce seer eceeceseesrwesccceccas a) 
PIANO * Please send me FREE and with no obligation ! SAXOPHONE 
GUITAR » information on your correspondence courses. - MODERN 


TRUMPET ¢..STSS Yor Horement ond net odey! || HARMONY 
Advanced and Beginners! 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS — 


EMPIRE STATE SCHOOL OF Must 











23 E. WESTFIELD AVE. 
ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 





LEARN ALL STYLES S$, POPULAR AND JAZZ 

















CLOSING CHORD 





JACK SOLFIO 

Jack Solfio, President of Local 
38, Larchmont, New York, since 
its inception March 7, 1949, passed 
away on February 20. 

Mr. Solfio also had served as 
President of former Local 540, 
Mount Vernon-New Rochelle, New 
York: was a member of Local 802. 
New York City, and a Business 
Agent of that local for some time. 
In his younger years he was active 
in various dance orchestras and 
concert bands. 


DAN COOK 

Dan Cook, former Secretary of 
Local 50, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
died on February 8. 

Born December 13, 1886, at 
Maryville. Missouri, he became a 
member of the Federation in 1917 
as a drummer and banjoist. Mr. 
Cook was elected Sergeant-at-Arms 
of Local 50 in October. 1939, and 
served in that capacity until May, 
1941. On June 1, 1943, he became 
Secretary of that local, retiring due 
to ill health on July 25, 1959. He 
attended every Convention of the 
Federation as a delegate from 


1947. 


JACOB KEIS 

Jacob Keis, former Secretary of 
Local 265, Quincy, Illinois, passed 
away March 3 at the age of eighty- 
one. 

Mr. Keis served as Secretary of 
the local from 1905 to 1919. He 
played violin in theater orchestras 
and clarinet and oboe in city 
bands in his earlier days. 


JAMES S. TOOHER 

James S. Tooher, a life member 
of Local 69, Pueblo, Colorado, 
passed away December 26, 1959, 
at the age of eighty-eight. 

Born April 14, 1871, Mr. Too- 
her joined Local 69 March 10, 
898. He was one of the first 


members to hold the office of Sec- 


retary-Treasurer in that local. At 
one time he also served the local 
as Trustee and Executive Board 
member. He attended many Con- 


ventions of the Federation as a 
delegate and was a delegate for 
the Central Labor Unions. 

An accomplished drummer, Mr. 
Tooher performed with many 
brass bands and symphony orches- 
tras. 


CLARENCE RULE 

Clarence Rule, a member of 
Local 365, Great Falls, Montana, 
for over fifty years, passed away 
on February 23 at the age of sixty- 
five. 

He served as a member of that 
local’s Executive Committee and 
also acted as a Trustee for many 
years. Mr. Rule played the trom- 
bone and was a member of the 
Great Falls Municipal Band for 
many years. He had also played 
in theater orchestras and dance 
bands. 


HOWARD F. STEPHANY 
Howard F. Stephany, a member 
of Local 66, Rochester, New York, 
passed away on February 2 at the 
wheel of his car enroute to work. 
He was sixty-three years of age. 
Mr. Stephany was tympanist 
with the Veterans Park Band for 
many years and a popular dance 
drummer with many local groups. 


FOREST STILLION 

Forest Stillion, a member of 
Local 54, Zanesville. Ohio, and his 
bride of two months were killed 
instantly in an auto accident near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

While only twenty-eight years of 
age. Mr. Stillion had gone far in 
musical circles. After graduation 
from the Miami University School 
of Music he returned to Ohio and 
was appointed director of the one- 
hundred-piece Zanesville High 
School Band. The following year, 
1958, he was elected director of 
the forty-piece Zanesville Memo- 
rial Band. He was teacher of 
brass, reed and percussion instru- 
ments, and was also an accom- 
plished pianist. 


(Continued on page forty-one) 
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by George Lawrence Stone 


Problems in Elementary Instruction 


Many letters received from drum instructors who are experi- 
encing difficulty with some of their elementary hopefuls. These 
youngsters confidently expect some day to rival Buddy Rich or 
Morello but meanwhile they can’t find time for a little daily practice. 
One instructor wonders if an hour of daily practice isn’t too much 
to demand of a high school student who is burdened with a whole 
flock of curricular duties. 

Well, Drum Instructor, if your pupil is simply in it for the fun 
of it you might shorten his hour period considerably. However, if 
he is a more serious-minded individual, I should say that an hour a 
day is the irreducible minimum if satisfactory progress is to be 
expected. Two hours would be far more effective. 

You might find the following practice period breakdown interest- 
ing. It is taken from the Stone Studio wall and is directed to the 
attention of the half-hearted pupil. It speaks for itself. 


Breakdown of 45-Minute Daily Practice Period 


45 minutes 
20 minutes 


Time allotted for practice 

Deduct for time spent in warming up 

25 minutes 

Deduct time lost in looking out the window, 
changing the record, listening to what the 
folks are saying on the telephone, eating a 
doughnut, lighting a cigarette, and RESTING 

(you poor tired boy!) 10 minutes 


15 minutes 
i at ol a ae 


What you really accomplish for the day 
Number of years for you to make the grade 


Let Him Go 


Another frustrated instructor writes in similar vein: “What 
shall I do with one of my most talented pupils who could do himself 
credit if he would, but whose time is so occupied with school studies, 
football, baseball, basketball (during their respective seasons) | and 
girls all the year round, that his drum lessons take a back seat.’ 

The answer is simple. Let him go, for his own good and for 
yours. He isn’t sufficiently interested in drumming to take it seriously. 

(Continued on the following page) 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer ........ $3.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing vibe player ...... $3.00 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps.........« $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor $2.50 


DODGE DRUM CHART 
400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 75 
Postpaid — Cash with Order 

















GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 














MAY, 1960 


Ludwig’s new ‘‘Super-Sensitive”’ 





Once again, Ludwig brings you a drum that is a miracle 
of tonal vividness and response. The Super-Sensitive dual throw-off 
releases the snares from both sides at once. Each individual 
snare strand is attached to its own tension screw. Second set of gut 
snares may be mounted in less than a minute. The 
finest snare drum ever designed. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW, 66-PAGE, FULL COLOR CATALOG 


Most Famous Name on Drums 


DRUM CO. 


1728 N. Damen Ave. ¢ Chicago 47, Ill. 











DRUMMERS — JUST RELEASED...For the First Time! 
THE DRUMMERS SHOW GUIDE 


Twenty-five Years of Practical Experience. All about show work. A Digest of how to 
handle the problems of Acts, Dancers, Comics and other phases of show drumming. 
Clearly printed and expiained by SAM UL ras ORDER NOW .... $1.50. 


SAM ULANO end neck or money order to: 


115 West ash Street, Dept. 5, New York 36, N. Y. 

















POLKA and MICKEY ARRANGEMENTS 

Polish & Ukrainian Polkas, Obereks, Waltzes 

TWO-BEAT for TENOR BAND — COMBO — 

BIG BAND—DIXIELAND. Send for free list. 
EDDIE’S ARRANGING SERVICE 

62 Somerset Street Springfield 8, Mass. 


Agent for Michigan and Ont., Can.: Eddie 
Skyler, 5724 Renville, Detroit 10, Mich. 


@ A classified and alphabetical list of the best 
and most popular standard Foxtro' , 
Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with I K 

& Starting Notes. Over 5,000 Titles, 100 Classi- 
fications, 300 Shows, 64 Pages. 


“cory topay $1.25 














&. RAY DE VITA 


36 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 
Or See Your Local Music Dealer 


DRUMMERS| 


PEARL and SPARKLING plastic to recover 
your old drums. Also NEW PLASTIC DRUM 
SHELLS made to order. Write for free 
samples and information. 


A. F. BLAEMIRE 


4846 Yosemite Way, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


ORCHESTRA COATS 


SLIGHTLY IRREGULAR 
White Single Breasted Roll Lapels $5.00 























New Tuxedo Pants (lightweight)....$6.95 


CH 3-1985 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


KALE UNIFORMS 
607 W. Roosevelt 

















This wonderfully versatile new pedal makes it possible to play maracas, bongos, 
cowbells, snare drums, cymbals, and many other rhythm instruments with that 
tapping foot of yours! Your hands are free to play your own instrument. 

The “Footnik”” was invented by a musician for musicians, and fills a long felt need 
for a versatile, compact foot operated instrument that can produce authentic 
rhythmic paniments. D of 

different accessories such as drum 
brushes, scratchers, tambourines, etc., 
are available and any of these can be 
attached to the “Footnik’ Multi-purpose 
Rhythm Pedal in just a few mi 





SUNNYSIDE CO., 8A HARWICK ROAD 
WESTBURY, N.Y. 


Please send free information on the 
g new “Footnik” pedal 


" 





Every band leader who wants to get 





drummer who wants to have a really 
complete drum outfit, every musician 
whe wants to add to his commercial 
musical value, will need this remark- 
able instrument. 











' 
! 
i 
! 
! 
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' 
! 
the fullest sound from his group, every : Name.......sesseeoes 
! 
! 
! 
' 
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DRUMMERS, learn through records ! 


SAM ULANO has recorded and demonstrated for you the following ideas: 


CONCEPTION OF COMMERCIAL LATIN RHYTHMS. The sound and 
DRUMMING. 41 basic practical application on timbales and the set 
rhythms, tempo and sound. Plus of drums of al! important Latin- 


12-page booklet of all beats. Priced 
at $3.98. Greek, folk, and dance 


American rhythms, $3.98. Cha Cha, 
Mambo, Merengue and others. Plus 


1 Q" beats 


12-page booklet, clearly printed. 


LP LATIN FOR THE LAYMAN. A clear 


demonstrating of all the Latin- TRADING SOLOS FOR DRUMMERS. 


33 1/3 American instruments. Cowbell, Learn the art of 1, 2, 4 and 8 meas- 
Bongos, Conga, Gourd, and Ma- ure solos. Can be used for fill ins, 
racas, Priced at $5.00. Plus 12- or ad libs in the band. Priced at 
page booklet. $3.98. 

All of these records can be had . . . Send check or money order to 


SAM ULANO at 115 West 48th Street, Dept. INT 


. 5, New York 
36, New York... 


All items guaranteed if not fully satisfied. 

















~ DANCE BAND LEADERS! 


® now you can buy 


TYMPANI STICKS 


No. 1—HARD 
Modern Arrangements No. 2—STACCATO ] 
by leading arrangers, to fit He. SAL, PURPOSE 
YOUR instrumentation. Give - tty by ( $8.00 
your band that SPECIAL No. 6—CARTWHEEL | = 
sound. You'll find it in one No. 4—WOOD 


of the four distinctive series 

published by 

KENDOR "iS Ay" 

Send for free list, or ask your dealer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


COMPLETE SET 
Save $5.00 
Enclose M.O. or check. Postage paid. 
SAUL GOODMAN 
141 Kneeland Ave. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








r>—SAUL GOODMAN— 

















DRUMMERS « . < tere ace “9” TOP STUDY BOOKS 
written by SAM WANO 


@A BC GUIDE TO DRUMMING ............ $1.50 
Reading problems made easy 


@ FOOT DEVELOPMENT ....$1.50 
A study just for feet 


i ee $1.50 @ THE DRUMMERS ROLL STUDY GUIDE..$1.50 
Bass, sock and snare contra A great hand study and roll developer 
@ SOLO GUIDE ................... $1.50 @ PHOTO HAND STUDY GUIDE ................ $1.00 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16 and 32 bar solos A photographic study of your hands 
el cn a OT $1.50 @ THE RUDIMENTAL GUIDE ...................... $1.50 
A modern approach to rudiments A listing of strokes to help your hands 
@ THE PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR THE WORKING DRUMMER ........ $1.50 


600 beats and hints for Cha Cha, Merengue, etc. 
All are available now and can be ordered 


SAM ULANO by sending check or money order to 
115 West 48th Street, Dept. INT. 5, New York 36, New York 

















(Continued from the preceding page) 


Like a million other kids who don’t yet know where they are going, 
he is spreading his activities over too wide a field. 

According to statistics, he, like a million others, will come out 
of the mess he is making for himself in time, safe and sound, and 
eventually grow up to become a credit to his community. But not as 
a drummer. So don’t let him spend his money and waste your time 
if he isn’t willing (and eager) to mend his ways. 


The Pianissimo 


High on the list of trials and tribulations besetting the drummer 
playing music of the exacting type is the difficulty experienced in 
producing a truly soft-sounding roll pianissississimo. There is still 
more difficulty when such a roll immediately follows a phrase marked 
fortissississimo (or thereabouts). 

The following examples, partly quotes, partly just for practice, 
are designed to make the player bring out the marked contrast between 
notes of one power and those of another. 

Incidentally, an occasional fifteen-minute workout on the snare 
drum itself, just rolling—soft, softer, still softer—will work wonders 
in developing a controlled roll of whisper power. 
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Have Practice Pad — Will Travel 


Anxious Novice, looking far ahead, inquires how the big-time 
drummer manages to keep in topnotch playing condition while his 
band is on tour. Manifestly, this anxious one reasons, the traveling 
man has neither the time nor the solitude to get in the hours of daily 
practice and study that heretofore have gone so far toward putting 
him “up there.” And what about a daily workout on the set itself, 
when a good part of the time such set is packed away in its covers 
during transit? 

Well, Anxious, this is indeed a problem, not only for the drum- 
mer, but for every musician who travels, especially during a period 
of one-night stands, in which more time is taken up in traveling than 
in playing. 


(Continued on page forty-one) 
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The U. $. Army Symphony Needs Capable Musicians 





Throughout the past seven years, four hundred and eighty talented 
voung soldier-musicians from the Seventh U. S. Army Symphony Or- 
chestra stationed in Stuttgart-Vaihingen, Germany, have gone back to 
their homes and civilian jobs in the United States. 

This constant turnover of musicians has created a problem unique 
in the experience of most symphony orchestras. The Seventh Army 
Symphony Orchestra is expected to maintain consistently high stand- 
ards with an orchestra which is virtually a new and different orchestra 
every fifteen months. 

In the effort to overcome the never-ending effects of such frequent 
change-overs, the orchestra receives assistance from directors of Amer- 
ican universities and musical conservatories and from conductors of 
leading symphony orchestras. When a qualified musician is about to 
enter the service Seventh Army Symphony officials usually know his 
name and have already corresponded with him. In the United States 
there is hardly a music student of draft age who does not know that 
the Seventh Army Symphony Orchestra is anxious to use his talents 
and that if he is accepted by this organization he can develop his musi- 
cal proficiency while fulfilling his military obligation. Many. of these 
young artists write to the symphony to enquire about vacancies. 

Thus, by staying from three to six months ahead of the require- 
ments, an effort is always under way to keep the orchestra at maximum 
strength without an embarrassing gap in any of the sections. Once a 





musician is obtained, every effort must be made to assimilate him 
rapidly into the orchestra. With this purpose in mind, arduous and 
frequently scheduled practice sessions are held. In addition, a schedule 
of nearly one hundred concerts yearly guarantees that preparation 
remains constantly fresh. 

There are three major prejudices which on occasion have led 
critics to underestimate the orchestra’s abilities. Being composed of 
Americans, the orchestra faces the cliche opinion held by many Euro- 
peans that American culture is decadent. Composed of soldiers, it 
faces skeptics who think the man in uniform incapable of appreciating, 
much less performing, Bach, Beethoven or Mozart. Composed of men 
whose average age is twenty-three, it faces the traditional prejudice 
that a young man is incompetent. 

The Seventh Army Symphony Orchestra demolishes all these mis- 
taken beliefs when it is heard in concert. It also continues to win over 
that other obstacle, the continual and unending loss of personnel who 
have completed their military service. Perhaps the most gratifying 
recognition of this success is the fact that the European press has 
ceased to wonder at the orchestra’s ability to achieve homogeneity and 
to say “our largest orchestras could envy this symphony” (Der 
Berliner Tagesspiegel). 

For information write: Seventh Army Symphony Orchestra, head- 
quarters, Seventh United States Army, A. P. O. 46, New York, N. Y. 








SHAWL COLLAR 
with matching or 
black shawls— 

all colors—*16.90 








° TUXEDOS 
°* TUX PANTS 






STRIPED 
BLAZER 


Fine Fabrics 


#22.90 



















* CUMMERBUND & TIE SET 


SAXONY ctotnes f | 


198 Canal St. « New York 13,N.Y. # WOrth 4-6039 pnt 


Handsomely styled, 
authentic and modern 
tartans for the “New * 
Elegant Look.” Basic 
colors: Red, Grey, 

Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Charcoal, Rust. 


$17.90 


New slim-line lapels 
Fully lined 








MAY, 1960 


29 












A formal facket, styled with con- 
trasting shawl collar, satin lapels 
and cuffs. Solid colors in nubby, 
shantung and other fabrics. Colors: 
Grey, Maroon, Gold, Red, Powder 
Blue, Royal. 


$45 value for sistem 24.50 


Holiday, Same fabrics with self- 


matching lapels, without cuffs. 
$45 value for 


$24.50 








JACMIN MFG. CO. 


232 Canal St., N. Y. C, WOrth 6-4132 








LENTINI'S BEST MARCHES 


Ad 


Bessey 


ANIMA VITTORIOSA (symphonic) . 
ANIMA NOBILE (military) ........... <i 
DEFENDERS OF LIBERTY (military) ...... 
FORWARD AMERICA (military) .......... 
SOLDIERS OF OLD GLORY (military .... 
OUR INVADING ARMY (military) ...... 
ONORE D’‘UNA BANDA (symphonic). 


Sample solo Bb cornet sent free. 


LENTINI MUSIC CO. 


95 Massachusetts Ave., New Britain 43, Conn. 

















HARRISBURG CONCERT SERIES 
FINDS A HOME 








Most community-inspired musical projects suffer at the start from 
housing shortage. Once a home is provided, however, the group usually 
begins a steady and integral development both in quality and in popu- 
larity. Such in any case is the story of a concert series instituted in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where the Harrisburg Jewish Community 
Center opened its doors in 1958 to a newly established concert series. 
The Center, in providing the musicians with a hall rent-free, asked 
only that J. C. C. members be admitted to the concerts at a lower price 
than the general public. Beyond this, the musicians were given com- 
plete freedom in scheduling, programming, pricing and publicizing 
the concerts. The Center, moreover, serves refreshments at intermis- 
sion of each concert. 


The series of monthly concerts—largely jazz, though some wind 
chamber pieces and art songs are included—is underwritten by John 
A. Price, President of Harrisburg’s Local 269, and Bob Aulenbach, 


leader of the concert group. All monies realized go to the musicians. 


With increase in interest, the group has been augmented from a 
nine-piece woodwind and rhythm section to an eighteen-piece ensemble, 
consisting of one flute, five saxophones, four trumpets, French horn, 
three trombones, tuba, piano, drums and bass. With doubling, a wind 
section of three flutes, two clarinets, bassoon and baritone saxophone 
is possible. Audiences of thirty-five to forty have grown to almost 
three hundred. 

Thanks to the foresightedness of Harrisburg Jewish Community 
Center’s civic-minded board of directors and to the faith and effort of 
Mr. Price and Mr. Aulenbach, it seems: likely that these concerts may 
become permanent and self-sufficient. If such becomes the case, all 
musicians of Local 269 will of course profit from the increased inter- 


est in live music. 


A good record this, and a good example for other locals and other 
communities to foliow. 


John Price (left), President of Local 269, Harrisburg, Pa., and Bob Aulenbach 
(right) are the sponsors of a newly established concert series in that city. 








Keep Music Alive — Insist on Live Musicians 






























It’s formal with tux trousers and ap- 
propriate accessories. It’s casual 
with slacks and sport shirt. Your 
choice of blended, nubby silk shan- 
tungs and metallics. Colors: Grey, 
Maroon, Gold, Red, Powder Blue, 
and Royal. 


$45 Value forseesserserersers $24.50 


Twi-nighter. Same fabrics without 
black trim. $45 value for ......$24,50 





JACMIN MFG, CO. 


232 Canal St., N. Y. C. WOrth 6-4132 
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APPEARANCE :s 


your stock in trade. 
How many jobs have 
you lost due to 


GRAY GIAIR? 


try BLEND-AIR 
-y HAIR HARMONY 
Pp Restore natural looking 
3s / color te feded, gresked or 
gray hair. LEND- 
AIR like yA other hair tonic. PNot a dye. 
Guaranteed! No C.O.D.’s. Send check or money 
order, $2.25. Please add 25c for mailing charge. 
BLEND-AIR PROD., Box 11, Rosedale 22, N. Y. 






















Italian Dance Albums 


for orchestra or small combo 


12 different series of albums containing the 
most desired dance numbers; including one 
SPANISH and one IRISH collection. 


Send for Free Catalog. 


‘ 162 EAST 116th STREET 
0. Di Bella NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 











AT HOME! | 


Revolutionary Course 
Can Put YOU in 
Business in 30 Days! 

FOR DETAILS WRITE 


i trrcaarr 


P. O. Box 5074 der ees St. Paul, Minnesota 
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LEONARD SUES 


knows how to be witty with 
music, doing lively comedy 
Taal ol-1e-telar-ldlelar-me-lale mmol i-balale mr | 
solid lead as star of his 
Dixielanders on the night club 
circuit. He plays only Olds 
instruments and four of 
them at that! The Recording 
trumpet, cornet, trombone, 
and the new flugel horn... 
says; ‘it's obvious, | like Olds!" 


F.E OLDS & SON 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 











Keep Music Alive — 


Insist on Live Musicians 


MAY, 1960 





RANGE GOING UP? 
BY CHARLES COLIN 


Mr. Colin is a special brass teacher 
at Columbia Teachers College, New York. 
He is the author and publisher of many 
text books on brass. 


As long as music progresses, trumpeters must also. But a side- 
man who tries to solve new problems by frantic guesswork and experi- 
mentation often winds up in complications and mental confusion worse 
than the original problem. Before that point, not after, is the time to 
ask questions. 

Right now, as progressive arrangers push the brass higher and 
higher, mastery of the upper register is more than ever a “must.” The 
trumpeter who has range with consistency, power and endurance is the 
working trumpeter. However, many talented and intelligent players 
defeat themselves by forgetting their good sense in an anxious attempt 
to “get the high ones.” All tensed up, they make what they previously 
played passably well sound as if they’re fighting the horn. 

If you want to sound like the boss, with the horn your willing 
servant, take a tip from winning prize fighters and football teams: play 
“offensively.” You won’t use up so much energy, and the high notes 
will come more easily. 

Playing offensively involves a confident attitude of mind and a 
properly controlled body. The two reinforce each other and improve 
every aspect of your playing. They increase range by permitting the 
correct things to occur right where the playing happens—at the mouth- 
piece. 

With muscles and mind working together, you can play forward 
(“offensively”) into the mouthpiece. Instead of “defensively” receiv- 


ing the lips against sharp front teeth, you can push the lips against | 


the mouthpiece and away from the teeth. Freed from improper pres- 
sure of the teeth, the lips not only stand up better but vibrate as they 
should to produce maximum variations in brilliance and sound. 


This proper embouchure action, however, is not possible without | 
coordinated action of the tongue and diaphragm muscles. The lower 
the range. ‘the more relaxed all these muscles should become. The | 


higher the range, the more the muscles should be drawn together. 

To obtain a closed embouchure, it is necessary to meet the mouth- 
piece first with sealed lips, not with the tongue. The tongue should 
meet the roof of the mouth to seal and compress the stream of air for 
perfect attack and breath control. 


Air Passage Control 


The tongue, acting as a valve, plays the most important part in 
controlling the air passage. The arching of the tongue helps to con- 
tract the steady stream of air from the diaphragm. As the air channel 
gets smaller, the pressure of the air becomes more violent. The more 
arched the tongue, the faster the lips vibrate when the tip of the tongue 
releases the air. Drawing more lip muscles together helps toward a 
more constant high register. 

Notice the position of the tongue as you speak the word “army.” 
It’s almost flat on the bottom of your mouth. Your throat is open. 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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LOUIS PRIMA 


with Keely 
‘The Witnesses S 
them s Chez 
New York's Oey a, Miami 
Eden Roc anc tney r 


the Number 1 top mus 


n at Chicag 


attraction ina 
Vegas with Prima p 
not and junny, wild and 
wondertul kind of music 
on his Olds trumpet. Hear 


them, too, on Dot Records 





F.E.OLDS & SON 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 











Save the EASY Way ... Buy YOUR 
Bonds Through PAYROLL Savings 
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4 STRING 


BASS 


Send for new catalog of 
electric guitars, 4 string basses, 
6 string bass guitars, 
amplifiers and accessories. 


_ DANELECTRO CORPORATION 
207 West Sylvania Avenue 
Neptune City, N. J. 


‘ 


GUITAR 


TRIPLE 
PICKUP 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Jazz Word, by Dom Cerulli, Burt Korall and Mort Nasatir. 

Ballantine Books. $.50. 

These forty-two essays and stories by musicians and critics are 
all provocative, but to be singled out especially are Nat Hentoff’s chap- 
ter on Ella Fitzgerald, for its candid appraisal of the singer, and Bill 
Simon’s chapter on the responsibility of the artist, for its directness 
and its lack of sentimentality. It also suggests some remedies for the 
jazz player’s ambiguous position in today’s society. 

Gary Kramer is to be commended on his non-sensational chapter 
on the narcotics habit among jazz musicians. He speaks of it as an 
occupational hazard, to be dealt with scientifically. He explodes the 
notion that taking drugs improves the jazzist’s playing. He explodes 
also the over-optimistic belief that a drug addict “cured” is cured for 
good. He urges that state and city governments revise outdated laws, 
educate the public to the real nature of drug addiction, and agitate for 
greater appropriations for more specialized hospitals and research. 
“Only when it is completely clear to the general public,” he states, 
“that jazz is not a sinister music of a deviant culture can it achieve 
its legitimate place in American life.” 

Gunther Schuller in his chapter on jazz coming of age shows that 
he has foundation for hoping that a “new and vital kind of music may 
result” from the partnership of jazz and classical music. He evaluates 
the present state of such fusion and cites evidences of its development 
in foreign countries as well as in America. He describes the process 
of improvisation both in its jazz and classical traditions. He points out 
that at mid-century the interrelationship of the two sources of music 
has already profoundly affected the general music outlook. 


Mozart and His Times by Erich Schenk: Portrait of a Genius at the 
Crossroad of Two Eras. Translated from the German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Alfred A. Knopf. Borzoi Books. $10.00. 
This is as much a critique of the times in which Mozart lived as 

a biography of this great composer. The author shows a Mozart often 
in ill health and the victim of the age’s callousness. It also shows him 
able to live for the most part happily, his genius lifting him above 
these social ills. The author’s knack of interweaving the doings of 
the day and the accomplishments of the individual make for the well- 
rounded biography. 


Copyright Law Symposium Number 10. Columbia University Press. 
$5.00. 

An absorbing book in spite of its legalistic title. The chapter on 
“Tape Recording, Photocopying and Fair Use” by Roger Needham 
should be read by every embryo “publisher” on the verge of breaking 
copyright laws through “do-it-yourself” kits operated in his own home. 
At just what point do tape recorders begin to infringe on copyrights? 
What laws exist which make recordings turned out in the teacher’s 
studio under certain circumstances illegal? These are just a few of 
the questions asked—and answered in simple prose and with sound 
logic. 

Other chapters particularly interesting to musicians are “The 
Jukebox Exemption” by Eugene Mooney and “The Sale and Distribu- 
tion of Phonograph Records” by Peter H. Morrison. 

This volume is the tenth in a series sponsored by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. It represents the best 
ten of eighty-four student essays which won first-prize awards in the 
various law schools throughout the country, in the 1957 and 1958 
Nathan Burkan Memorial Competitions. 













GUITARISTS! 


TOMMY KAY — featured 
guitarist with the ABC Staff 
Orchestra, a truly fine musi- 
cian who settles only for top 
performance. Tommy Kay 
and the Ampeg Company 
both agree, that when deal- 
ing with amplification, clar- 
ha’ae-]ale mn ce) als) im ey-}i-lale-m- 14m) 
the utmost importance. If you 
are tooking for distortionless 
reproduction, AMPEG is the 
“SOUND” buy 


The “AMPEG ZEPHYR” with 
true organ vibrato, two sep- 
arate channels, two twelve 
inch speakers, méets all 
these requirements and more 

.see your favorite dealer, 
try one, and be convinced. 
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MINUTES OF THE MID-WINTER MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Miami Beach, Florida 


January 28 through January 30, 1960 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Fontainebleau Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
January 28, 1960 

President Kenin calls the session 
to order at 7:00 P. M. 

All members present. 

The Board discusses matters of 
general interest to the Federation. 

President Kenin reads, for the in- 
formation of the Board, a communi- 
cation sent to Chairman Doerfer of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the Chairman’s reply. 
This communication expressed the 
congratulations of the Federation 
with regard to the recent agreement 
of the networks to regularly sched- 
ule segments of prime time for the 
broadcasting of public service and 
cultural programs. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to ratify the action of the 
President in having the Federation 
join the American Immigration 
Conference. 

The Board considers the proposal 
of Rosario Mazzeo, personnel man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra be permitted to make 
videotapes for release to television 
under an arrangement similar to 
that now being employed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra _ in 
their transcription of performances 
that are being released to radio. Re- 
ceipts from the latter recordings 
are placed in the Pension Fund of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to postpone action. 


A communication is received from 
member Roy R. Briggs of Local 668, 
Kelso - Longview, Washington, in 
which he interposes an objection to 
the Federation membership of Nick 
Vandenbrock, Secretary of that 
local. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to defer action pending re- 
ceipt of further data pertaining to 
the case. 


A request is received from B. Cas- 
ciano, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 


166, El Paso, Texas, inquiring 
whether it is permissible for his 
local to affiliate with the Western 


Conference of Musicians, and at the 
same time retain membership in 
the Southern Conference. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that inasmuch as the El 
Paso local has jurisdiction contigu- 
ous to locals in the Western Confer- 
ence, it is permissible for his local 
to join the Western Conference. 

A communication is received from 
the Chile Musicians Union thanking 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians for our cooperation with them 
during a period when the members 
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of their symphony orchestra were 
suffering a lockout. 

A communication is received from 
member Albert B. Tondra of Local 
402, Yonkers, N. Y., advising that 
he has composed a march and dedi- 
cated same to the A. F. of M. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the march be accepted 
with thanks to the composer. 

Copies of correspondence between 
President New of Local 3, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Counsel Henry 
Kaiser are read. In the correspond- 
ence, President New inquires as to 
whether it is possible for several 
locals in a given area to apply for 
“area bonding” and thereby comply 
with the Labor-Management Dis- 
closure Act. Such action also would 
permit obtaining the necessary 
bonds at a reduced rate. 

Counsel Kaiser advises that such 
procedure is legally possible. 

A communication is received from 
the National Music Camp requesting 
the Federation to sponsor a scholar- 
ship lodge on the campus of their 
organization. 

Inasmuch as there are many simi- 
lar projects throughout the United 
States and Canada, and the Feder- 
ation is vitally concerned with its 
own Congress of Strings Program, 
it is decided, on motion made and 
passed, that the Federation cannot 
entertain this suggestion. 

Secretary Ballard reports on the 
1960 Congress of Strings program. 


or- 


A bill in the amount of $637.79 is 
received from Dr. Roy Harris, Di- 
rector of the International String 
Congress, covering his expenses up 
to January 13, 1960. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the bill be paid. 


A proposal is received from Dr. 
Roy Harris that he be allowed $3,- 
600.00 for expenses during the year 
beginning January 14, 1960. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the proposal of Dr. Roy 
Harris be accepted. 

A request is received that the Fed- 
eration purchase copies of the Cal- 
endar of Musical Activities in the 
United States of the Music Com- 
mittee of President Eisenhower's 
People-to-People Program and sup- 
ply same to all our locals without 
charge. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the Federation cannot 
concur in the request, but a notice 
be placed in the International Musi- 
cian advising our membership 
where this report may be obtained. 
10:45 


The session 


P, &. 
(Continued on the following page) 


adjourns at 











LOUIS WINSEL 


double-hass soloist, 


presents his solo compositions 
for double-bass and piano. 
Louis Winsel played principle 
for the Hamburg Opera for 
fifteen years, toured Europe, 
Canada and America as a 
soloist and was principle for 
the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra for thirty-three years. 


* 
Devils Concerto — three movements (piano accompaniment). 
Concerto No. 1 — three movements (piano accompaniment). 


Duet Concertante for violin and bass (piano accompaniment). 

Duet for violin and bass, piano accompaniment, transcription 
from Delacour et Gouffe. 

Conversation — duet for flute and bass. 

Lullaby — duet for soprano-voice and bass. 

Sounds from home — viola and bass. 


MISCELLANEOUS (small compositions for bass with piano accompaniment). 


@ Czardus @ Longing @ Sonata from the 
@ Tarantella @ Dance of the Gnome Beethoven Ninth 
@ Menvett @ Forellen Quintett—Theme @ Old Folks at Home 
@ Melody and Variations @ Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
SOLO COMPOSITIONS FROM OPERAS 
Faust @ Lucia di Lammermoor @ la Traviata @ Aida 


Tannhauvser @ Otello @ Rigoletto @ La Straniera 
L’Elisire D‘ Amore @ The Puritaner @ The Flying Dutchman 


361 Bryant Avenue ° Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A great trio in action... TOMMY 
POTTER, one of the real “JAZZ 
GREATS” on bass, using his AMPEG 
BASSAMP together with AMPEG's 
NEW STEREO PICKUP for string bass. 
This is the “SOUND”... that fine old 
wood bass sound, that you’ve been 
waiting for. The AMPEG BASSAMP 
sets a new high in uniformity of 
response over the entire range of the 
instrument. Come in and hear it. 


Complete new STEREO PICKUP with 
balance control... $69.50 
















AT LEADING 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 











@. 


FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST TWELVE 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 











All cast aluminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip 


ping. Rubber feet to prevent Controi 
sliding even on _ hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 

Volume control is up and down and 
tone control is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price 860.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 











MUSIC BRAIN 


A brand new plastic slide chart for Musi- 
cians, Arrangers and Composers. Gives 
answers instantly on problems relating to 
Scales and Chords in all keys. Shows letter 
names, tone positions, etc. 

Price $2.00 postpaid. Circulars on request. 

GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
17 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World's Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 














SENSATIONAL ALL NEW TRUMPET 


a“ 19 Look what you get for 

GIG BAGS only $14.95 — washable 

© Convenient ebony, or tan leatherette, 

© Light Weight complete — foam rubber 

© Custom-made padding, handy subway 
strap for carrying. 

Don't delay! Send $14.95 

check or money order to: 

111 W. 91st Place 


TERRY-WHITE CO. chicage 20, tilinois 


ACCORDION TEACHERS! 


Complete catal from world’s largest pub- 
lisher of accordion music. Solos, duets and 
band numbers in every grade. Polkas, waltzes, 
marches, novelties, classics, Spanish rhythms 
and more—much more! > 


PIETRO DEIRO COMPANY 
133 Seventh Ave., South, New York 14, N. Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Fontainebleau Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
January 29, 1960 
President Kenin calis the session 
to order at 7:00 P. M. 
All members present. 


Treasurer Clancy makes a de- 
tailed report on the finances of the 
Federation. 


Discussion is held regarding the 
Federation Retirement Plan. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the matter be left in 
the hands of the Pension Fund Com- 
mittee, to report back to the Board. 

The International Executive 
Board considers certain aspects of 
the A. F. of M.-Employers’ Pension 
Plan. 

The Board is advised of the actu- 
arial status of same. 





On motion made and passed, the 
following securities transactions 
made by Treasurer Clancy, in the 
General Fund, be approved: 


PURCHASES: 

Description: 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Bonds, 4%%. Due 5/2/60. 
Principal Amount: $100,000.00. 
Date: 10/23/59. 

Bought at 99-31/32. 
Amount paid: $101,177.08 
int. of $1,083.33). 


Federal Home Loan Banks Bonds, 
514%. Due 5/16/60. 
Principal amount: $100,000.00. 
Date: 11/13/59. 
Bought at 100. 
Amount paid: $100,000.00. 


(Ine. 





Discussion is held regarding the 
matter of bonding of officers of local 


unions, and consideration is given . 


to a consolidated form of coverage 
for all officers and unions in the 
Federation, thereby effecting an 
over-all savings in premiums. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that additional information 
should be obtained on this subject. 





Further discussion is held regard- 
ing the advisability of requiring 
employers to post a salary bond in 
connection with the employment of 
our members. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that we give the matter fur- 
ther study. 

The Board discusses the sugges- 
tion of Treasurer Clancy that sing- 
ers be listed separately from orches- 
tra members on contracts. 

A communication is received 
from W. W. Boerst, former Presi- 
dent of Local 134, Jamestown, N. Y., 
requesting the restoration of his 
booking license which had been can- 
celled due to the fact that he was 
an officer of a local. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the matter be referred 
to the President. 

A communication is received 
from the AFL-CIO, and discussion 
is held regarding the advisability 
of creating a women’s auxiliary to 


| help in implementing the work of 


AFL-CIO. 
On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the A. F. of M. recog- 


nize the potential value of such or- 
ganizations, and the Secretary is 
authorized to answer the communi- 
cation. 





A communication is received from 
the Thomas Organ Company, Sepul- 
veda, Calif., concerning establishing 
a minimum national scale for or- 
ganists who might be employed as 
demonstrators-salesmen by dealers 
throughout the country. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the subject matter is 
one of local autonomy. 


A communication is received 
from Lawrence E. Sizemore, Esq., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in which he 
requests the Federation help to fi- 
nance the cost of construction of a 
private club, of dance hall propor- 
tion, in that area. His plans call 
for use of orchestras, and if success- 
ful he would endeavor to open simi- 
lar clubs in other cities in the terri- 
tory. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that we deem it inadvisable 
for the Federation to embark on 
such an enterprise. 





On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that we authorize the rental 


of a booth, and expenditures of an | 
amount necessary to properly main- | 


tain same, at the annual meeting of 
the Music Educators National Con- 


ference to be held in Atlantic City, 


N. J., March 18-23, 1960. 


In connection’ with the FCC pro- | 


gram, the President is given author- 
ity to intervene in cases, to be se- 
lected after proper research, and is 
authorized to expend such funds as 
are necessary to monitor and take 
such other steps as may be neces- 
sary to make our campaign effec- 
tive. 





President Kenin makes a report 


.on the protest campaign now being 


conducted by the Federation in con- 
nection with the use of foreign 
sound track, in which he cites ex- 
amples of the work done by several 


locals and the fine cooperation these | 
locals have extended in this effort. | 





The Board discusses the matter of 
the petition signed by many mem- 
bers of Local 655, Miami, Fla., ob- 
jecting to a law enacted by that 
local whereby a contractor on any 
steady engagement must add 10 per 
cent over scale as his or her fee. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the matter be laid over 


to the next meeting of the Board. 
The session adjourns at 11:00 
P. M. 


Fontainebleau Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
January 30, 1960. 
The session is called to order by 
President Kenin at 2:00 P. M. 
All members present. 





Discussion is held regarding the 
interpretation of the minimum num- 
ber of men law which various locals 
have adopted. A communication is 
received from Local 161, Washing- 
ton, D. C., concerning this matter. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that action on the matter 
be laid over until the International 





Combining the majesty of the organ 


A BRILLIANT NEW 
ADVENTURE IN MUSIC 





with the universal appeal 





of the Accordion. 





If you can play the accordion, you can play 
ACCORGAN . . . now! Accorgan was created 
especially for the professional musician and 
advanced student;opens an entirely new pro- 
fessional spectrum as an organist and offers 
the widest new income and booking pos- 
sibilities. With Accorgan, the accordion be- 


* comes a portable organ console. You con 










play the organ without use of the accordion 
bellows or command a fully amplified Hi-Fi 
accordion, which can be played with or in- 
dependently of the organ . . . from one 
keyboard. Result . . . magnificent tonal 
combinations. Any accordionist can play 
ACCORGAN without additional training or 
technique. 





radio, recording and concert artist 


Accorgan is now being demonstrated by — 
leading artists . . . through. recitals and 
llustrative records. ACCORGAN can be © 
seen, tested, and purchased through your 
_ favorite music store or write 
EKO REO 

INSTRUMENTS, INC. 





164-03 Clayton Jamaica 33,N.Y 


Territories are open for franchised dealers.Your inquiry invited. 








METRO 
ARRANGEMENTS 
THE FINEST IN MUSIC AND SUPPLIES 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ANY SIZE DANCE 
ORCHESTRA, INCLUDING TENOR BANDS 


For full information and catalogue, 
write: 
METRO ARRANGEMENTS 
P. 0. Box 471 


Times Square Station 
New York 36, N. Y. 








: 








YOUR PHOTOS ON STAMPS 


Send any photo or neg. We 
return it with 100 hi-gloss, 
gummed, perforated photo- 
stamps. Use on letters, etc. 
Promote Your Business 
ONLY 81.98 


25 photo key chains and 
50 photos, $2.98. 


New Reflective Car Emblems 


CHECK ONE DESIRED 
@ Musician — 
@ Music Teacher [| 
@ A. F. of M.[ 
Your introduction on the 
road. Wins traffic cour- 
> tesies, fits all cars. Rust- 
» proof, beautiful . . $1.98. 











2 Two for $3.49. Money Back Guarantee. 
STADRI, 5-IM, 6th Ave., Whitestone, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





N. Y. 
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On motion made and passed, the 
bill is approved. 


Executive Board meeting in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

Discussion is held regarding the Discussion is held regarding Case 
amount due the AFL-CIO for ICFTU No. 639, 1957-58, in which the appeal 
(International Confederation of of John Roddie from an action of 
Free Trade Unions) Solidarity Local 266, Little Rock, Ark., in ex- 
Fund for the year 1958. pelling him from membership was 

On motion made and passed, it is denied. 
decided that the Treasurer be au- 
thorized to pay same. 





Executive Officer Murdoch re- 
, ports on a situation in Local 571, 

A communication is received from falifax. N. S.. whereby the local 
COPE advising the amount of con- has been taking in conditional 
tributions which they feel should members who are in active military 
be forthcoming from the A. F. of M. geryice of the government. 
to that organization. : On motion made and passed, it is 

On motion made and passed, it is geceided that the matter be referred 
decided that the Treasurer be au- tg the President for further study. 
thorized to make payment to COPE inieiieeaii ‘ 
for the amount due, for the year 
1959, not to exceed $15,000.00. 

A bill in the amount of $7,000.00 
is received from McMaster, Mont- 
gomery & Co., attorneys, on account 
of fees and disbursements for serv- 
ices rendered during 1957, 1958 and 
1959 with respect to CBC negotia- The meeting adjourns at 4:30 
tions. . Bes 


Treasurer Clancy reports on the 
“Best New Band” program for 1960. 

Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 








NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


It is of the utmost importance that your local secretary 
have your social security number. Members who have not 
already submitted their social security number to local secre- 
taries are requested to do so immediately. 














TRUMPET TALK 


(Continued from page thirty-one) 


Now say, “two.” The rear of the tongue rises a little. It doesn’t close 
the throat but contracts the stream of air. If you were playing the 
horn your lips would vibrate more rapidly. Now pronounce “tea.” 
The back of your tongue rises farther, and your back teeth feel the 
spreading of it. It contracts the air column and increases the pressure 
even more. 

After holding this pressure back with the tip of the tongue against 
the front teeth, you can release this pressurized breath against the lips 
in a fiery spurt which forces the lips to vibrate at a high speed. Lower- 
ing the tongue to a comfortable position behind the bottom teeth and 
producing a steady penetrating stream of air will cause the lips to con- 
tinue vibrating automatically. The result for you is sparkling  bril- 
liance and bigness of tone in every range. 

But correct tongue and lip action won’t do much to improve your 
range if you don’t have the proper control and supply of air in the 
first place. That’s where the diaphragm comes in. 


CELLO CHAT 


(Continued from page twenty-one) 





were suddenly audible, and the C string—previously a gruffy fellow 
responded well. To state it simply, the entire instrument was improved. 

The gadget, which is actually part of the cello, like the bridge or 
the tailpiece, has not been patented and cannot be mass-produced, be- 
cause it has to fit the particular instrument. 

All the cellos fitted with the little device showed improvements. 
But don’t expect to convert a $250.00 Mittenwald cello into a Strad. 
An instrument will keep its basic character of sound, and improve- 
ments can be made solely in volume, response and—perhaps most im- 
portant of all—in balance between strings. 

Before I say goodbye to my readers, I beg all of you not to for- 
get the greatest device of all for improvement of sound—sensible 
practice. 
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produces 








true 
living Conventional and stereophionic pickup 
sound electric and non-electric 


For information see your dealer or write 


SANO CORPORATION 


1281 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


in southern California: 
HARRY LOMBARDO ACC. STUDIO 
4180 Fairmount Ave., San Diego 5, Cal. 


in Canada: 
MAURO ACCORDION SALES, LTD. 
865 College St., Toronto 4, Ontario 








Wm. 5. HAYNES CO. 
12 Piedmont Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


FLUTES — SOG, 


nv. Branch: Wm. §. HAYHES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New York 15, 1.V. 


FLUTES PICCOLOS REPRIRS—All Makes 








LEARN MORE ABOUT 


e LP’s & Scores e Method Books 
e Correspondence Course 

e Degree Course e Diploma Course 
FOR INFORMATION . . . WRITE: 


Berklee shclof music ; 








Dept. MM 284 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 
= aN Eo a a = SE ee a a ee 





Keep Music Alive — Insist on Live Musicians 













Over 


twenty-five 


Having completed 
years of achievement-packed serv- 
ice as Secretary of Local 406, 


Montreal, Canada, Edouard 
“Eddy” Charette deserves a spe- 
cial laurel leaf from this depart- 
ment. 

His record is an impressive one. 
He joined the local forty-seven 
years ago, was elected to the Sec- 
retaryship in 1935, has been a 
delegate to the A. F. of M. Conven- 
tions since 1935, has been Secre- 
tary of the Conference of Eastern 
Canadian locals since 1940, has 
been a member of the Law Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of M. since 
1947 and has represented the A. F. 
of M. at the AFL-CIO Convention 
since 1953. He is permanent sec- 
retary of the All-Canadian Confer- 


Federation 


Field... 


ence. He is also publisher of a 
bilingual journal, Entr’acte. 

Eddy’s ambition: to celebrate 
his fifty-year affiliation with the 
local three years from now. 


+ 


Brother Robert S. Barkell, who 
has been a member of Local 339, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, for 
fifty-six years, and was voted a 
life member in 1941, recently got 
a write-up in the Scottdale (Penn- 
sylvania) Independent - Observer. 
He has compiled a fifty-year his- 
tory of the Greensburg local and 
has been a delegate to several na- 
tional conventions. 


* 


Another long-timer: Otto Mul- 
ler has been a member in good 





Officers elected at the Penn-Del-Mar Conference, 1959-60. Left to right: 
O. Oscar Dell, Treasurer, Local 49, Hanover, Pennsylvania; James Le Fevre, 
Fifth Vice-President, Local 311, Wilmington, Delaware; Matt Callen, Presi- 
dent, Local 269, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Nick Hagarty, Secretary, Local 60, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; President Kenin; Robert B. Keel, Third Vice-President, 
Local 484, Chester, Pennsylvania; Charles S. Keller, Jr., First Vice-President, 
Local 135, Reading, Pennsylvania; Victor Fuentealba, Fourth Vice-President, 
Local 40, Baltimore, Maryland; Nick Ray, Second Vice-President, Local 339, 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 


standing of Local 153, San Jose, 
California, for fifty years: joined 
March 15, 1910. 


+ 


The Penn-Del-Mar Conference 
of locals will hold its Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting in Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 14 and 15. All locals in 
the states of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, as well as in 
the District of Columbia, are to 
send delegates. 








IMPORTANT 


Due to the fact that the hotels 
in Las Vegas are very crowded 
over the weekends, we have been 
advised by these hotels that the 
delegates who arrive on Saturday, 
June 4, 1960, will be required to 
pay the hotel rates as though they 
arrived on Friday, June 3, 1960. 

This would only apply in the 
above situation and not affect those 
delegates who arrive on Sunday, 
June 5th or thereafter. 


STANLEY BALLARD, 
Secretary 











Exit Twenty Per Cent Tax! 


(Continued from page seven) 


the biggest factor in the final halving of the 
tax, the committee feels. The machinery set 
up to serve this grass roots effort was so effi- 
cient that it would—and did—on several occa- 
sions, spark mass appeals to Congressmen 
timed to a particular development in commit- 
tees or on the floors of Congress. Meanwhile, 
of course, the grass roots petitioners kept up 
an unceasing drumfire by letters, telegrams 
and telephones when Congresses were sitting 
and through committee visitations when Con- 
gressmen were at home. 

From the beginning Federation’s Relief 
Committee faced up to the politically unpala- 
table name of the excise—“the cabaret tax” — 
and to the fact that the Treasury was dedi- 
cated to “hold the line” on any and all tax 
reductions without respect to merits or de- 
merits. This uncompromising position the 
Treasury maintained through three Congresses 
and up to the last hours of the President’s 
signing. 

The portents, in short, were not favorable, 
but the need for relief was so pressing that 
the determination was to wage an all-out fight 
at once and not wait on a “more favorable cli- 
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mate.” That kind of climate never once de- 
veloped; there is no sign that it is approaching 
in this or the next Congress. 

With the completion of the Research Com- 
pany’s report in December, 1955, the commit- 
tee’s educational campaign got into high gear 
with numerous pieces of literature directed 
both at the Congress and at the grass roots. 
The major theme was economic and an undis- 
guised effort was made to have the tax known 
as the “music” or “amusement” tax rather 
than by its “cabaret” misnomer. 

By the time the 84th Congress convened in 
January, 1956, the campaign of the Federation 
and its locals had won enough believers to 
sponsor eleven repeal bills in the House and 
three in the Senate. The main effort was put 
upon the House and particularly its Ways and 
Means Committee. where all. tax bills must 
make their legislative start. Early in the fight, 
the Federation was successful in finding a 
champion in Representative Aime J. Forand, 
the veteran Rhode Islander who is the second- 
ranked Democrat on the Ways and Means 
Committee. A distinguished liberal and a 
gloves-off battler for his beliefs, Forand is 
today probably the most widely-known mem- 
ber of the House (next to Speaker Rayburn) 
by virtue of his championship of the current 
legislation to guarantee medical care for the 
aged. 


It was not possible to speed any legislation 
through the 84th Congress, but the fourteen 
relief bills pending there provided a sound 
platform for education of the members. 

The 85th Congress saw the creation of the 
Forand sub-committee of Ways and Means to 
consider excise tax reform and it was this 
group that gave the 20 Per Cent Tax its first 
big airing in Congress. With the cooperation 
of Congressman Forand it was possible to pre- 
sent a full hour of testimony to establish the 
economic absurdities and job-destroying 
qualities of the tax. Testifying before the For- 
and committee on November 30, 1956, were: 
President Kenin: Economist Robert Shook: 
orchestra leaders Meyer Davis and Guy Lom- 
bardo; Mrs. Marian Berdan, Local 761, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania: Miss Gwen Bari, 
Local 47, Los Angeles: William F. Boston, 
Local 806, West Palm Beach; and Charles 
Parrish, Local 161, Washington, D. C. 

The Federation long since has made com- 
mon cause with various other groups inter- 
ested for business or cultural reasons in see- 
ing the tax repealed or reduced. At this same 
hearing, Miss Vanett Lawler. of the Music 
Educators National Conference: Miss Marie 
Hurley, of the National Federated Music 
Clubs: Vernon Herndon, president of the 
American Hotel Association: Ralph Curtiss. 


(Continued on page forty-five) 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE AFL-ClIO CONVENTION 


(Continued from page fourteen) 


LABOR UNDER ASSAULT IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES ALSO 


It is interesting to point out to you, 
one basically similar evil existent in 
other countries as exists here in Amer- 
ica. President Claude Jodoin, repre- 
senting the Canadian Labour Congress 
reported, “Labor in Canada is also a 
target for exactly the same kind of 
attacks as are being made upon Labor 
here in the United States.” “In Canada 
today the anti-Labor groups are passing 
legislation to cripple unions, drain them 
of their finances, and make legal strikes 
and picket lines something of the past.” 


Frank Cousins, General Secretary of 
Great Britain’s Transport Workers’ 
Union, representing the British Trades 
Union Congress, reported that upon 
hearing some of the American delegates 
speak, he “felt as though some of his 


British ministers had been over here 
supervising the anti-Labor haters in 
their campaign against the American 


unions.” 
Fred Hayday of the Nationa! Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, also 


a TUC fraternal delegate, cited “action 
of the British Government in passing 


legislation that forbade one party to a 
labor-management dispute to invoke 

ila? ; die > 
arbitration in a bargaining stalemate. 


General Secretary Pinhas Lavon, of 
Histadrut, the Israeli Labor Federation, 
declared that “in many countries of the 
free world an attempt is being made by 
reactionary forces to weaken the power 
and importance of Labor.” 

The 


“touching” on 


writer in just 
the addresses of these 
foreign fraternal delegates is to point 
out that the anti-Press, the anti-em- 
ployers’ organizations, are not anti only 
because they are dealing with American 
Labor. For as an education is gleaned 
from attentive listening to the addresses 
of these gentlemen ot high office and 
dedicated service in the labor movement 
in other countries proves, the picture of 
labor-haters in those countries is just 
as unjust as it is here in America. We 
suggest that there is some meager con- 
solation in knowing, first hand, this to 
be a fact. 


purpose of the 


HIGHLIGHT OF THE CONVENTION 
The Two Months’ Old Steel Strike 


writing the longest steel 
strike in America’s history has been 
settled, and the headlines of our daily 
papers and magazines have been quickly 
taken over by more recent headline fea- 


At this 


One lesson that stood out at this con- 


vention was heart-warming, and cer- 
tainly was a warning to those opponents 


of Labor who might have hopefully 
thought that they were dealing only 


with the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica; and that lesson was—the immediate 
concentration of representatives of all 
unions, large and small, rising up to 
throw in their lot with the steelworkers, 
assuring them in no uncertain manner 
that this was a “battle to the finish” 
between all the forces and resources of 
Labor in general, against these wealthy 
and powerful reactionary forces. It cer- 
tainly was a comforting thing for the 
steelworkers to see the voluntary contri- 
butions from the various AFL-CIO affili- 
ates, who dug deep into their treasuries 
to put millions of dollars at the ready 
disposal of the strikebound steelworkers, 
to see legislation immediately proposed 
to guarantee that every single member 
of that fourteen-million-member union 
would contribute one full hour’s pay 
every month to the steelworkers just so 
long as this strike continued. 


Unofficial estimates indicated that 
this could yield at least $30 million 
monthly to ease the economic pangs en- 
gendered by the industry-forced work 


stoppage. And at the end of the strike, 
the money remaining in the defense 


would go toward establishing a 
AFL-CIO defense fund to 
faced with a similar 


fund 
permanent 
aid any affiliate 
situation. 

Our own President Kenin assured the 
solid support of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians and volunteered the 
suggestion that in the event this strike 
continued that he would lead a mam- 
mouth drive of each of the over 700 lo- 
cals of our Federation so that 700 
simultaneous benefit dances would be 
held throughout the United States and 
Canada not only to raise helpful funds 
for the strikebound steelworkers but to 
lead a country-wide campaign of pub- 
licity to bring the true side of this 
strike, the steelworkers’ side, straight to 
the attention of the citizens in every 
one of these over 700 communities. 


Immediately following a message from 
steelworkers President David J. Me- 
Donald which was delivered direct to 
the delegates over a special telephone 
circuit from the East Coast where Mr. 
McDonald was “tied up” in daily meet- 


ings with management in an effort to 
settle this vicious steelworkers’ strike, 
the United Automobile Workers pre- 


sented 


long as the strike continued. 


The Clothing Workers President also 
came forward with a donation of one 
The AFL-CIO Indus- 
had already 
contributed one million dollars, as only 
a first down payment with more to come. 
$100.- 
to $25,000.00 and $10,- 
000.00 and pledges to do this every 
month as long as the strike lasted were 
most encouraging, and, indeed dramatic 
and stimulating to visualize and be a 
part of—when in a matter of minutes 
nearly $3.5 million was turned over to 
to as- 
in their struggle for self- 


dollars. 
Department 


million 
trial Union 


Countless other donations from 


000.00 down 


the strikebound steel workers, 
sist them 
preservation. 


YES! 


for survival with loyally 


united American Labor Movement. 


It seems to your delegation that the 
inspiring words of AFL-CIO Vice-Presi- 
the United 
pre- 
sented their check for one million dol- 
recom- 
mending that the convention pledge its 
just 
about best sums up the unanimous fa- 
“This is an 
in the his- 
tory of the American Labor Movement 
have we been confronted with a strike 
of the dimensions of this one, nor with 
a strike which reaches so deeply into 
the whole concept and future of all of 
This is not only the 
this is the battle 


Walter Reuther of 
Workers, spoken when he 


dent 
Auto 
steelworkers, and 


lars to the 


full support, moral and financial, 


vorable vote, when he said: 
historical occasion. Never 


our free society. 
steelworkers’ battle; 
of all free men.” 


THE LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 
The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 


The convention convened on Septem- 
1959, and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, more commonly identified as The 
was only signed 
into law by the President of the United 
States on September 14, 1959, only three 
(3) days before. Obviously a document 
great 
cannot be 
and in- 


ber 17, 


Bill, 


Landrum-Griffin 


of such serious proportions and 
length and consequences 
thoroughly — studied, 
terpreted too quickly. 


(Continued on page forty) 


digested 


Truly a lesson was learned by 
all of Labor of just what it means to be 
standing shoulder to shoulder in a fight 
associated 
working men and with a dedicated and 


the steelworkers with a check | 
for one million dollars, and announced 
further that action would be taken by its 
membership meeting to assure that one 
million dollars would be forthcoming for 
the steelworkers every single month as 
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ADJUST-A-REED 
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e IT’S HARD 
Adjust your reed while playing. 
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Based on scientific facts. 
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Bandleaders ! USE THE “NEW 
COMPOSCRIPT DANCE BAND 
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Invaluable in study of harmony, arranging, 
theory, counterpoint, composition, impro- 


visation, 
post- With Illustrated 


Price $2.0 paid Instructions 
F.L. POPER 711 Midwood Road 


Ridgewood, N. J. 

















ture stories that will help sell those pub- 
lications. But the actual story behind 
the enforced .steel strike must not be 
just thrust aside without serious reflec- 
tion, and a lesson in experience for all 
Labor leaders. 

As President Meany pointed out in a 
most forceful speech in which he} 
warned the delegates that “If these | 
anti-Labor forces are successful in this 
vicious campaign of destruction, they 
will ultimately destroy the one single 
greatest element for progress in Amer- 
ica—the great American Free Trade | 
Union Movement, and he further ad- | 
monished that the current attack upon 
unions is a “conspiracy” of big business | 
and reactionary politicians, ‘and is a} 
“supreme challenge to the entire Labor | 
movement and every single working | 
man within that movement.” He de-| 
scribed the program as a “professional” 
and a “well-planned job” being engi- 
neered and financed by the C hamber of | 
Commerce, the National Association of | 


Manufacturers, and some _ reactionary 
farm groups. 
MAY, 1960 
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IN STOCK 


Send for free sample materials. 
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Fine, full-bodied all-year-round gabardines in solid colors, nylon, 
rayon, dacron and quality tartan plaids. 
ing, fully crease-resistant. 


Fully lined, long-wear- 
COLOR-FAST — WILL NOT SHRINK — 
SMART, COOL, GOOD LOOKING. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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New York 3, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL MEETING — SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE OF LOCALS 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference of Locals will be held Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 4-5, 1960, in the 
Tropicana Hotel, Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Opening session 2:00 P. M., Saturday, 
June 4, with President W. B. (Tubby) 
Young presiding. 

All Southern Locals in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Conference are urged and 
invited to send delegates. 

STEVE E. GRUNHART, 
Secretary Treasurer. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
NEW JERSEY STATE 
CONFERENCE 


Secretary, Henry Lowe, 1255 South 
49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


CHANGE OF OFFICER— 
CONFERENCE OF EASTERN 
CANADIAN LOCALS 


President, Billy Taylor, 36 Blucher 
St., Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 54, Zanesville, Ohio—President, 
Henry F. Stemm, 731 St. Louis Ave., 
Zanesville, Ohio. Phone: GL 2-6772. 

Local 294, Lancaster, Pa.—President, 
Ira T. Brown, 106 Running Pump Road, 
Lancaster, Pa. Phone: EXpress 7-8976. 

Local 305, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
President, Ronald Beswick, 231 Craig- 
way, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Local 409, Lewiston, Maine — Presi- 
dent, Frank O. Stephens, Jr., 2 Union 
St., Auburn, Maine. Phone: STerling 
4-6861. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash— 
President, Orville Ott, 506 Ankeny St., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Local 543, Baltimore, Md.—Secretary, 
Charles E. Gwynn, Sr., 1501 Argyle 
Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. Phone: MAdi- 
son 3-9483. 

Local 583, Quincy, Calif.—Secretary, 
Paul Laries, Route 1, Box 706, Quincy, 
Calif. 

Local 644, Corpus Christi, Texas- 
President, Arley Cooper, 422 Beverly 
Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas. Phone: 
TE 5-6592 or TU 4-8823. 

Local 710, Washington, D. C.—Presi- 
dent, Louis H. Aikens, 4011 19th Place, 
N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 19, Springfield, Ill.—Secretary, 
Horace Sweet, 1046 North First St., 
Springfield, Ill. Phone: LA 8-0786. 

Local 54, Zanesville, Ohio—Secretary, 
Louis C. Roberts, 111 Underwood St., 
Zanesville, Ohio. Phone: GL 3-1984. 

Local .84, Bradford, Pa.—President, 
Saverio Pascuzzi, 66 Amm St., Bradford, 
Pa. Phone: FOrest 8-8031. 
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COMPILED 


OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS 





TO DATE 


Il]. — President. 


Local 181, 
Robert J. Hesselbaum, 826 Pennsylvania 


Aurora, 


Ave., Aurora, Ill. Phone: 2-2463. 

Local 391, Ottawa, Ill. — Secretary. 
Carlos Santucci, 102 West Main St., 
Ottawa, Il. 

Local 539, Roseburg, Ore.—Secretary. 
Wayne Wagner, 2441 West Harvard 
Ave., Roseburg, Ore. 

Local 594, Battle Creek, Mich.—Sec- 
retary, Raymond Dawson, 26 Capital 
Ave., S. W., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Local 702, Norfolk, Va.—President. 
Richard Morgan, Room 310, 702 Church 
St., Norfolk, Va. Phone: MA 7-7673. 
Secretary. Howard E. Young, Room 310, 
702 Church St., Norfolk, Va. Phone: 
MA 7-7673. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Weems, D’Roxey (Rockie), former 
member Local 6, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above will please get in touch with 
Stanley Ballard, Secretary, A. F. of M., 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 





DEATH ROLL 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24— James F. 
Riggs, Charles R. Newton. 


Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Richard 
D. Sule. 
Boston, Mass., Local 9— Herbert 


Nickerson, Henry Eisenberg, Wm. Ham- 
ilton, Jr... Wm. E. Goldsmith. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4— Charles 
Gentile, Julius Gorvath, Richard F. 
O’Heren. 


Columbia, Pa., Local 296—Eugene W. 
Gerth. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5 — Alexander 
Alexander, Albert Brownstone, Frances 
L. Champe, Charles Chapman. 

Easton, Pa., Local 379— Otto C. 
Carty, G. Wilson Dunbar, John E. Garis, 
Herbert A. Hoover. Roy Shaffer, Her- 
bert P. Smith, Winfield R. Sproat. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—William 
Faller. 


Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132 — Thomas 
Barker. 

Lebanon, Pa., Local 750— John P. 
Desch. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Rob- 
ert L. Derry. 

Marion, Ind., Local 45— Fred O. 


Campbell. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—M. E. 
Hinds, Lora Nazor, Angelo Pasquari- 
ello. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8 — Shirley 
Barnes, Raymond Ewig, Clarence T. F. 
Schmidt, Andrew Wirth, Henry Zuerlke. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406— 
Margaret Harrison, Georges Morache. 

Newark, N. J.. Local 16— Philip 
Hirschberg, Wm. E. Faller, Jacob W. 
Dresch. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204— 
Nicholas A. Ferrant. 


New Haven, Conn., Local 234 — An- 
W. Hayward, 


tonio Barone, Luther 
Boris H. Svirsky. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Jerry 
Benson, Dominick Brevetti, Dominick L. 
Dema, Victor Dmitrieff, Joseph S. Gold- 
en, Nathan Katz, John Koch, Herbert T. 
Leahy, James A. McAuliffe, Salvatore 
Perciavalle, Abe Sapadin, Adolph Artie 
Schmidt, Paul A. Voight, Bernard Fish- 
man, Margaret Green, Patrick E. Kehoe. 
Antero Querze, Harry Silverstein, Joe 
Stitman, J. Eddie Wise, Henry Colton, 
John DeNaro, Max Feldman, Paul L. 
Fera, Julius M. Hachtman, William 
Hegamin, Adam Hertel, Karl Karol. 
Chester C. Larned; Charles McCarthy, 
Frank Raffa. 

Norfolk, Va., 
Barco. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Frank Mills. 
Arthur J. Babich. 

Pittsburgh. Pa.. Local 60— Martin 
Hilt, William H. Tomlinson, John Ros- 
tek. 

Providence, R. I., Local 198—-Edward 
Dorsey. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Walter 
Flanders. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Helen 
Engel, Kate Hull Duffy, Sascha Jacobi- 
noff, George D. Miller, Victor Flores, 
Robert Derning, Frank R. Fuller, N. 
Zannini. 

San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Guil- 
lermo Jiminez, Luis Rafael Duclerc. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Local 114—Wil- 
liam Wagner. 

Stevens Point, 
Leonard Richter. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Danny 
Powell, John Naecker. 

Waukesha. Wis., Local 193 — Elmer 
Neu. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 
liam H. Godwin. 

Windsor, Ont.. Canada, Local 566 


Local 125 — Bailey 


Wis.. Local 213— 


142—Wil- 


John Steel. 


REMOVED FROM NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 
CALIFORNIA 

Long Beach: 
Jack Schwarz. 
San Jose: 
sill Sutton. 
CONNECTICUT 
Stamford: 
Stamford Playhouse, Inc. 


FLORIDA 
Palm Beach: 
Palm Beach Pier, Inc., and Max Co- 
han. 
West Palm Beach: 
Bev Smith. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta: 
Carroll’s Lounge and Mrs. Billie Car- 
roll. 


ILLINOIS 
Decatur: 
The Joker Club. 
MAINE 
Lewiston: 
Bates Hotel Night Club and Mr. 
Nunzi F. Mandarelli, Mgr. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Brockton: 
The Tropical Club and John Puti- 
gnano. 
Springfield: 
Bill Fiore. 
NEW JERSEY 
Emerson: 
Frank Albina (also listed under Tea- 
neck, N. J.) 
Hawthorne: 
The Charter House. 
Lodi: 


Club Riviera. 





Perth Amboy: 


The Elbow Room and Edward Wiener. 


Sommers Point: 


Steele’s Ship Bar and George Crider. 


Teaneck: 


Frank Albina (also listed under Em- 


erson, N. J.) 
NEW YORK 
Greenwood Lake: 
Mountain Lakes Inn and Charles Fa- 
tigati. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Berwyn: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera Co., 
and Nat Burns, Director. 
Carlisle: 
Grand View Hotel. 
Dawson: 
St. James 
Bracco. 
Elgin: 
Alan D. Cox. 
Harrisburg: 
Melody Inn Supper Club. 
Ollie Knipple’s Lounge. 


Country Club and Joe 


Slatington: 
Walter H. Flick. 
OREGON 
Astoria: 
The New Islander Club. 
TEXAS 
Odessa: 


Silver Saddle Club, Charles Barry. 
R. W. Batson and O. C. Francis. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: 
Market Inn Social Club and Robert 
Long. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


James Dudley. 
REMOVED FROM NATIONAL 
UNFAIR LIST 
FLORIDA 


Pensacola: 


Sea-Air Club (a/k/a The Enlisted 
Men’s Club and The Acey-Ducey 
Club). 

KANSAS 
Salina: 


Woodman Hall. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Leicester: 


Hillcrest Country Club and James 
Dolan. 
OHIO 
Columbus: 
Press Club of Ohio and Paul D. 
Quick, Mer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
East Stroudsburg: 
Locust Grove House. 
Ellwood City : 
York: 
Reliance Cafe and Robert Klinedinst, 
Prop. 
WYOMING 
Pinedale: 
The Cowboy Bar and Cal Ward. 


CANADA 
Fort Erie, Ont.: 
Leo’s Restaurant. 
Pointe-Aux Trembles, P. Q. 
Bout Del’Ile Hotel. 


PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 





ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 
LeRonde Club and Gary Daymus, 
$750.00. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 





* Tuning 
* Regulating 
* Repairing 
Piano tuning is a well paying, 
uncrowded profession. The num- 


ber of able tuner- technicians is 
at a serious low. 












Here is your op- 
portunity to com- 
bine your talents 
with your many 
contacts to en- 
hance your pro- 
fessional and fi- 
nancial standing. 


THE BRYANT 
ACTION MODEL 


An actual size model of a piano 
action to make learning easy. 
Write for free booklet today! 
Niles Bryant School, 
3731 Stockton Bivd. 
Sacramento 20, California 

Piease send me your free booklet 

**Piano Tuning Pays” 


Dept. B3 























e ORCHESTRATIONS 
e COMBO ORKS e BAND MUSIC 
e Musical Supplies 


For Free Catalog Write to: 


TERMINAL 


MUSICAL SUPPLY, 
Dept. IM, 113 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y 


Inc. 
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Singers, Public Speakers, etc. If your voice is | 
weak, thin, throaty or unimpressive you can 
make it clear and give it strength, power and 
sustained tones with my BOB ELLIS Voice De-| 
veloper and Diaphragm Exerciser. It is a| 
silent instrument 6 inches long and 51/2 ounces. 
Sold on 5 days’ trial. If not satisfied you may 
return it and full payment will be returned. 


Send $5.95 cash, money order, or check to: 
BOB ELLIS, 280 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 











Two-Beat Arrangements 


Society Style Two-Beat — 4 to 10 5 
(Tenors or Altos) 1 chorus, $1.50 
Dixieland Combo — 4 to 7 men, Full Arr. 
of Authentic Dixieland Tunes, $3.00. 
Send for free list. 
KLOMAN SCHMIDT 
126 North Linden Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 














Keep Music Alive — 
’ Insist on Live Musicians 
MAY, 1960 
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VOICE DEVELOPERS ) 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs: 
Long Island Yacht Club and Frank 
Thompson, $600.00 


CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach: 
B & J Rancho and James Peacock, 
$1,674.75 
Los Angeles: 
Van Hall and/or Van Hall Produc- 
tions and Bill Lackenbauer, $856.68. 
Dick Haymes (also listed under New 
York, N. Y., and Miscellaneous), 
$756.00. 
San Diego: 


The Golden Lion Cafe and Larry 
Imig, $358.00. 
San Francisco: 


Ruben Brown (Swingin’ Deacon), 


$110.00. 
CONNECTICUT 


Stamford: 





The Three Gables and Melvin L. 
Rich, $150.00. 
FLORIDA 
Hallendale: 
Henry Zarcadoolas, $420.00. 
Holly wood: 
The Stage Door and Fred Beck, $400. 
ILLINOIS 
Calumet City: 
The Pla- Bowl Lounge and James 
Mussaci, $150.00. 


Chicago: 

The Black Diamond, Don Wolff, Ed- 
ward Grusin and Richard C. Kroll, 
$2,190.00. 

Club Chesterfield, Delegield Cocktail 
Lounge, Virginia Ann Muhleg, Dick 


Dellsandro and Tommy Savas, 
$1,200.00. 

Allan David, Inc., and Allan David, 
$1,039.72. 

Hungarian National Theatre and 
Miklos Meizger, $124.00. 

International Music Fair, Inc., and 
Irving Stolar, $671.20. 

Zbigniew Kunach, $85.00. 

The Monte Carlo, Emil “Moe” Mona- 


co, Steve Schickle and Mike Son- 
giaccono, $425.00. 
Redeeming Church of Christ and Rev. 
J. L. Anderson, $181.00. 
Des Plaines: 


Deville Motor Hotel, $350.00. 


IOWA 

Powersville: 
Powersville 
(Gladys) 


Nick 


Pavillion and Mrs. 


Jensen, $128.00. 
MARYLAND 





Baltimore: 
Joseph Lorenzo, $700.00. 


MICHIGAN 


: 
| Lansing: 


Dock Ellis, $101.00. 
NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth: 
Savoy Club and John Harvard, 
$1,090.00. 
| Lodi: 
Luciano’s Cocktail Lounge, $50.00. 
Newark: 


The Hour Glass, Morris Feigenbaum 
and Jack Weiner, $80.00. 
The Nitecap and Charles 

$133.05. 


Wells, 


NEW YORK 
New York: 

Dick Haymes (also listed under Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Miscellaneous), 
$756.00. 

Betty Martin (also listed under Mis- 
cellaneous), $117.00. 





Vic Sands, added, $50.00. 


Vi Velasco (also listed under Mis- 
cellaneous), $66.00. 

Westminster Records, Inc., $1,080.50. 

OHIO 
Dayton: 

Johnny K’s Reef (Esquire Red Room, 
Inc.), and John Kokenakis (re- 
stored), $345.00. 

OKLAHOMA 
Gage: 


Douglas Busby, $275.63. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Johnston: 
Club Chez Paree, and Bill Carillo 
(restored), $136.40. 
WISCONSIN 
Fremont: 


Richard Krommes, $80.00. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Abart’s Jazz Mecca, Abart’s Interna- 
tional Lounge and Abram Spencer, 
Jr. (added), $1,100.00. 
Kenneth Moore, $167.05. 


CANADA 
Sherbrooke, Quebec: 
Hotel LaSalle and Paul Blouin, 
Vancouver, B. C.: 
Yorlick Productions, 
Kilroy, $5,000.00. 


$217. 


Inc., and Frank 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dick Haymes (also listed under New 


York, N. Y., and Los Angeles, 
Calif.), $756.00. 

Betty Martin (also listed under New 
York, N. Y.), $117.00. 

Vi Velasco (also listed under New 
York, N. Y.). $66.00. 


PLACED ON NATIONAL 
UNFAIR LIST 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco: 
Rumboogie Club (formerly Christy’ 
Grill) and Ross Christy. 
Santa Rosa: 


Ralph’s Tavern 
ILLINOIS 
Cairo: 
Tamms High School. 
KANSAS 
Salina: 


The Sportsman’s Club and Edwin P. | 


Nichols. | 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
Salisbury: 
Club Shannon’s. | 
NEW JERSEY 
Vount Holly: 
Hill Top Inn and Stan Stroback. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Downingtown: 


Brandywine Home Association, 
845, Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Post 


Tyrone: 
The Blazing Arrow Hook and 
Fire Co. (The Hookies). 


CANADA 


Ladder 





Gatineau, P. Q.: 
Max Phillips (see National 
Masson, P. Q.) 
Masson, P. Q.: 
National Hotel (see Max 
owner, Gatineau, P. Q.) 
Montreal, P. Q.: 
Latin Quarter. 
Ovila Legare. 
Ottawa, Ont.: 
Capitol City Jazz Band. 
Robert (Shorty) Metcalfe and His 
Orchestra. 


Hotel, 


Phillips. 








FOR SLIDES 


















Slippery as an eel and 
fast as greased light- 
ning .. . that's Holton 
Oil! Gives you swifter 
action, better protec- 
tion, it spreads faster 
and more evenly. Dis- 
cover for yourself why 
Holton Oils are first 
choice of musicians the 
world over. Pick up a 
bottle today! 


NEW 


VALVES 
KEYS 


ELECTRIC OIL 
NO. 2 

R INSTRUMENT VALVE 

ae. COMPARISON 








The Latest in Pedal Guitars 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, TRIPLE AND 
FOUR BANK MODELS 
Using Eight or Ten String Cast Necks 


PEDAL CHANGERS SET UP ACCORDING 
TO INDIVIDUAL SPECIFICATIONS 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


WRIGHT custom Mega. Co. 


BOX 4, RED BLUFF, CALIF. 











Orchestra Coats, Bargains! 
Single Breasted IVORY WHITE, Shi. Collars, 
all sizes, cleaned and pressed, $5.00. Also blue 
coats, maroon, $7.00. Single breasted tuxedo 


suits, latest style, like new, Tuxedo 
trousers, blues, blacks, ey woolens, 
$4.00. Cleaned, pressed, es, 00. 


Tux shirts, $2. 00; three for $ $5.00. Fifty double 
breasted IVORY color coats, $100.00, like new. 
School bands, choral singers, orchestras, lee 


clubs, approvals on conned. A. ai nal 
AL WALLACE  Chicego 14, illinc’s 
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DO YOU WRITE 
SONGS? 


Quality Demos Made 
Of Your Songs 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
ADRIAN LORAINE 
RECORDING STUDIO 


HAMMOND 
INDIANA 


444 HIGHLAND 











GUITARISTS! 


“MODERN GUITAR STUDIES” 
by Johnny Rector 
GUITAR-LICKS — 143 Modern Licks, Runs, 
of top-flight artists transcribed from re- 
cordings. Terrific for ideas. .............. $2.00 
GUITAR CHORDS—Most modern up-to-date 
study of gy on the market. For 
the Beginner, Adv., and Prof. ............ $2. 
CHORD PROGRESSIONS—A study of Mod- 
ern Chord Progressions = extensions, al- 
*iecsei. an i: 

Vol. 1, $2.00 Vol. 2, $2.50 Both for $4.00 
Satisfaction or Refund. Sorry—no C.O.D.'s 
PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
BOX 267 CHICAGO 90, ILL. 


LEADERS! | 


save time — save money — 
avoid headaches Use an 
E-Z WAY RECORD FOR BANDLEADERS 3 


We now have: 
The E-Z WAY TAX RECORD for Band- 
|? leaders—A book in which you keep 
the records of income, expenses and 
payrolls. $3.50 postpaid. 
The E-Z WAY INCOME AND EXPENSE 
RECORD for Bandleaders — A book in 
which you keep the income and ex- 
\ penses and your local union or em- 














ployer of the band maintains the pay- 
roll records. $2.00 postpaid. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS ; 
P. ©. Box 301 (IM) Canton 1, Ohio 2 


BARRETT DEEMS endorses 


Oo PRO DRUMS. Jazz and Latin technique, 
ts, sight di c lete course. 
[_ JAZZ ORIGINALS. 8 great themes and 8 
sensational take offs for all treble clef in- 
struments. Opus in Blue, Gray Twilight, etc. 
[_] cHoRD SYMBOLS. Complete course for 
identifying and using all possible chords. 
Cj! TAKE OFF. 
improvising; all instr 
CT ELECTRIC BASS. Complete course for play- 
ing modern elec. bass. Endorsed by Fender. 
Cc] MODERN BASS PATTERNS. Over 2,000 pos- 
sible exciting walking elec. bass patterns. 
Cc] TAKE OFF GUITAR. Most complete collec- 
tion of chords ever published in 1 volume. 
Cl TAKE on, Part 2. The most revealing sys- 
tem for het solo playing ever invented. 
$1.50 ea. pp. Methods use diagram system. 
MUSIC EXPLOITATION ENTERPRISES 
237 North Mulberry St, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











New complete course for jazz 
Tr 











ORDER BY MAIL AND SAVE! 
FINE QUALITY RAISED LETTER 


BUSINESS CARDS 


PROMPT SERVICE — LOW PRICES 
Write for free samples and easy 
“how - to - order” information. 
ALDEN PRODUCTS 
San Antonio 9, Texas 





Box 6393-D 











REED-COAT offers 
its Amazing Permatize 
Solution, $1.50 a bottle 


Waterproof your own reeds indefinitely. 
One bottle permatizes dozens of reeds. 
Non-toxic . . . . Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Reed-Coat’ ASA 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE AFL-CIO CONVENTION 


(Continued from page thirty-seven) 


The Act is most comprehensive and 
far-reaching in its effects upon unions 
and their operating procedures and col- 
lective bargaining activities. Obviously, 
while every reasonable attempt has been 
made (and is still being pursued) to ar- 
rive at objective and accurate judg- 
ments concerning the meaning and ef- 
fect of the Act, many of the conclusions 
expressed by various legal staffs to date 
are necessarily only tentative, even con- 
fusing, pending further clarification in 
the light of the Act’s administration, 
and its interpretation and application 
by the courts. 

General opinion was that the first six 
(6) titles of the Landrum-Griffin Bill 
were not too oppressive. There will be 
some nuisance filling out forms, but, 
in general, we in the trade union move- 
ment should be able to adjust to live 
with them. The bonding provisions of 
the law will be tough and costly, also, 
the “No-Man’s Land Section” where 
some employers are in “No-Man’s Land” 
and so are their employees. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board does not 
cover them and neither does the State 
Labor Relations Boards cover them. 

This Act definitely imposes reporting 
and other obligations and prohibitions 
upon unions, union officers, representa- 
tives, and employees, employers, and 
labor relations consultants. For this 
reason it is important to understand at 
the outset the organizations and the in- 
dividuals to whom the various provisions 
of the Act are applicable. The Act re- 
quires every union, regardless of size, 
to adopt a constitution and by-laws and 
to file a copy thereof, and certain other 
information regarding their organization 
and internal procedures with the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Every union must also 
file an annual financial report with the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Title IV of the Act provides for must 
periodic elections of union officers by 
secret ballot and regulates the conduct 
of union elections in considerable de- 
tail. For instance, in the case of local 
unions, elections must be held not less 
frequently than once every three (3) 
years by secret ballot of all members in 
good standing, and, after printed notices 
have been sent to every member at 
least fifteen days prior to the date of the 
election. 

The laws pertaining to secondary boy- 
cotts, as such, have been made more 
stringent by this Act. 

The so-called “Hot-Cargo” clause has 
been amended in this Act which makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a union 
and an employer to enter into a so- 


called “hot-cargo” agreement, i.e., an 
agreement, expressed or implied, un- 


der which the employer obligates him- 
self to cease, or agree to cease, doing 
business with another person. 

As amended, it is an unfair labor 
practice for a union to engage in a 
strike, picketing, or boycott, when an 
object of such activity is to force, or 
require any employer to enter into such 
agreement, but, of course, some specific 
exemptions are provided for in the Act. 

Regarding picketing this Act amends 
the National Labor Relations Act, and 
makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
union picket to picket, or threaten to 
picket any employer when an object of 
such activity is to force or require the 
employer to recognize or bargain with 
a union, or to force or require the em- 
ployees of an employer to select the 
union as their collective bargaining rep- 
resentative, unless the union is currently 
certified as the representative of the 
employees, under certain specific circum- 
stances. 


In summary may we say to you that 
it is an indisputable opinion that the 
American Labor Movement has suffered 
a severe setback in this past session of 
Congress. A measure designed solely to 
meet the problem of corruption has 
been transformed by a reactionary coali- 
tion in Congress, into a law (a weapon, 
if you please) which actually imposes 
severe, unnecessary and inequitable re- 
strictions upon the legitimate functions 
of legitimate free trade unions. 

The Act is also shameful in the com- 
mission that while its provisions are de- 
signed to expose union misconduct, it 
provides no real counterpart on the em- 
ployer-side. 


USE OF FOREIGN MUSIC 


Resolution No. 84 was introduced by, 
and signed by, your entire delegation in 
behalf of the American Federation of 
Musicians, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for debate, where 
President Kenin was spokesman for 
the delegation. 

WHERE. AS, The palming off as 
American, of bogus foreign substitutes 
for American musicians, actors and 
technicians, has had a seriously detri- 
mental impact on American culture. 
industry and Labor, and 

WHEREAS, The practice of incor- 
porating into American TV and motion 
picture film of foreign music, talent 
and services, in no way identified as 
such, does not promote genuine inter- 
national cultural exchange, and 

WHEREAS, Musicians and_ other 
employees of the filmed entertainment 
industry need protection from the “run- 
away film making abroad, which uses 
“cut-rate” canned music, thereby de- 
priving even foreign musicians of in- 
adequately compensated employment, 
and 

WHEREAS, Senator Wayne Morse, 
at the instance of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, has introduced a 
resolution into the Senate calling for 
a Congressional investigation of these 
retrogressive, job-destroying practices, 
and for remedial legislation to correct 
such abuses, 

RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO goes 
on record as supporting the efforts of 
the A. F. of M. to protect American 
employment and cultural standards in 
the filmed entertainment industry, as 
expressed in Senator Morse’s Resolu- 
tion S.R. 126, introduced May 28, 1959, 


and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
this convention instructs the Legislative 
Department of the AFL-CIO to use 
every effort at its disposal to support 
the Morse Resolution. 

The Committee on Resolutions unani- 
mously reported favorably on the reso- 
lution and the convention unanimously 
adopted same. 


RUMORS OF RACIAL FEUD CLARIFIED 


Several resolutions, which were all 
authored by President A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and his co-delegates of the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters Union, were presented, 
and they were all in connection with 
civil rights, racial discrimination, and 
segregation. In justice to the issue 
it should be pointed out that Mr. Ran- 
dolph is also a national champion of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and a 
dedicated and qualified leader of that 
organization, which, by the way, had 
recently publicly criticized the AFL- 
CIO for failing to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination from some of their affiliated 
unions. Mr. Randolph is, as well, an 

(Continued on page forty-two) 





Special Announcement 
to all 


ACCORDIONISTS 


Here’s your opportunity for 
increased new income and 
additional booking. 


* 


You can convert your accordion to the 


1ORIO ACCORGAN... NOW! You'll 
achieve a completely new range of 
tonal combinations and unmatched, 
magnificent organ tones. You can play 
your accordion separately or with the 
ACCORGAN to create a new horizon 
of musical and composition expression. 


Write today for complete information 


IORIO INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


164-03 Ciayton Road, Jamaica 33, N.Y. 





Big money in spare time! 
E2173 Tune pianos in 30days 


No musical knowledge needed. 
by experts. Records giving true piano tones, tools, 
instructions furnished. FULL TRAINING in pian 
repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 





Low cost trainin 


earnings. Personal instructions available. Write 
today for FREE illustrated booklet. 

CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL 
160 S. W. 16th Ct., Dept. 3, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


POPULAR PIANO ‘23.2 

arranged espe- 
cially for Teachers, Semi-Advanced and 
Classical students, or for anyone who can 
read Treble Clef. Play popular music with 
Fill. Complete Course—Covers all Scales. 
Chart and six numbers included in course. 
Introductory Offer—First lesson $2.00 for 
piano course. If satisfied send balance for 
complete course. ORGAN TAPE—Convert 
ing piano knowledge to ORGAN. Chord 
Chart—Six numbers—15 HAMMOND COM- 
“BINATIONS. Price, $12.00. MUSICIANS’ 
PRICE, either tape, $9.00. Recorded on 
AMPEX, 7.5. BOB MILLER TAPES, P. O. 
Box 132-M, Cranford, N. J. 














The amazingly dif- 
By- EM ferent Entertain- 

er’s publication. 
Contains original material. 
Patter, Skits, Novelties, Paro- 
dies, Monologues, Dialogues. 
Special offer of 7 different 
issues and booklet of comic 
song titles; a mountain of 
material, $4. Money-back 
guarantee. EMCEE, Desk 15, 
Box 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 















@ HAVE BASS CLEF, WILL TREBLE @ 
“Music Designed With Dancers in Mind.” 
TENOR BAND Arrangements — Society and 
Mickey style. If you play for ‘Musicians 
Only,” save stamp, but if you want 
“Crowd Pleasers’’ for the stub-holders, 
send for free list. 

EDDIE’S ARRANGING SERVICE, Dept. T 
€2 Somerset St. Springfield 8, Mass. 














The TECHNIQUE of 
Dance Band Phrasing 
Learn correct name band phrasing. Learn to 
play by sound (patterns). The first and only 
method for most important phase of dance 
band and ad-lib playing. Original method of 
teaching takes place of years of experience. 
Complete correspondence course for one instru- 
ment, combos or full band. For details write: 
DANCE BAND MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
3404 Eye Street Eureka, Calif. 


( MUSIC REPRODUCTIONS 


Nees copy accurately duplicated as is 
\ or revised to order. Photocopy and 





ni 






laminating service. Write for 
free Circular R-1. 


[CLEFCRART $009 Si 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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TECHNIQUE OF PERCUSSION 


(Continued from page twenty-eight) 





Some fine drummers and other musician friends feel that constant 
playing night after night takes the place of practice, that their playing 
is their practice, and that, if they have any extra time, it should be 
spent in relaxing, the better to withstand the gruelling strain of one- 
nighters. After all, they claim, practicing when body and mind are 
tired is not apt to be conducive to satisfactory results. 

Others maintain that a certain amount of daily practice, even 
though limited, is at least for them a must; if they are continually to 
do their best. Of course, when the band is on location, the practice 
problem takes care of itself. 

There is no cut-and-dried answer to cover all cases. But here is 
one thing a traveling drummer always can do: pack a portable prac- 
tice pad into his travel case and use it when and if opportunity offers. 
Remember the old saying, “Half a loaf (no pun intended) is better 
than none.” 

The practice pad, by the way, is not only an important gadget for 
the professional, but also for the would-be drummer, the beginner, 
who isn’t quite sure whether his final musical choice is to be the study 
of the drums or that of some other instrument. 

Whereas first study of another instrument must be done on the 
instrument itself, involving either its purchase or its rental, all our 
hero needs for his experiment in percussion is the practice pad, a book 
and a pair of sticks. 

An experienced drum instructor can tell after a very few lessons 
whether a prospect exhibits sufficient talent and determination to be- 
come a success as a drummer, should he continue. 

If not, the cost of the items mentioned above, plus that of the 
few initial lessons involved, is negligible. 





CLOSING CHORD 


(Continued from page t* ivty-sir) 


worked at the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera: and played with numerous 
Miami. He also played 
theaters and hotels in St. 
and had been a staff musician for 
radio station KMOX in St. Louis 


for the past fifteen years. 


NICKERSON 

Herbert R. Nickerson, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of 
Local 9, Boston, Massachusetts, 
passed away on March 23 at the 
age of sixty-three. 

Mr. Nickerson became a mem- 

ber of Local 9 on September 29, 
1913, as a pianist. He served the 
local as a Trustee for many years, 
was elected its Vice-President in 
1947 and became its President in 
1951, a post he held until 1955.  enty-nine. 
He was a delegate to the Conven- Mr. Campbell had lived in 
tions of the Federation for many Marion for the past sixty-five 
of the Law He had played with the 
former Red Men’s Band and with 
the Second Regiment Band. In 
1933 he was presented a life mem- 
bership card in Local 45. 


HERBERT R. 


bands 


FRED O. CAMPBELL 

Fred O. Campbell. a life mem- 
ber of Local 45, Marion, Indiana, 
died March 19 at the age of sev- 


years and a member years. 


Committee. 


MICHAEL HALBMAN, JR. 
Michael Halbman, Jr., a mem- 
ber of Local 2, St. Louis Missouri, 
for thirty-five years and a member 
of Local 655. Miami. Florida, for Thomas J. Barker. a life mem- 
sixteen years, died of a heart at- ber of Local 132, Ithaca, New 
tack on February 29. York, passed away on March 22 at 
Mr. Halbman, a_ violin, the age of seventy-eight. 
phone and clarinet player, played Mr. Barker was a_ long-time 
with Roger Pryor, Allan Roth, Treasurer of Local 132. He played 
Eddie Dunsteder and Gary Moore. the bands and other 
He had featured with the 
Orchestra; 


THOMAS J. BARKER 


saxo- 


cornet in 
musical groups in Ithaca. 
(Continued on page forty-three) 


been 


St. Louis Symphony 


MAY, 


1960 


Louis | 
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ED HEATH’S 


ORIGINAL RECORDED ARRANGEMENTS 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LIST TO: 


CHARTRAND MUSIC REG‘D 
5994 LOUIS-HEBERT, MONTREAL 36, CANADA 

















..» EARN UP TO $10,000 YEARLY... 
LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING 


Now you can be a Piano Tuner-Technician with our sure-fire low cost home study 
plan. No musical knowledge necessary. Piano tuners are taught — not born. 
Tuner-Technicians greatly in demand. Your business will be operated from your 
home. We supply the same method used by every professional tuner in the country. 
Terms. Write today. Don’t miss this opportunity. No obligation. 


— MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE — 
ERIE PIANO TUNING, 556 W. 8th St., Erie, Pa. 


70 Years Experience 











DRUMMERS 


Marvin Frank writes from Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Dear Mr. Spector: 

“*My drum teacher and I feel that your 
home study course in Method Jazz Drum- 
ming* is such an important contribution to 
the art that every practicing drummer should 
own it. You have been able to convey ideas 
in writing about jazz drumming that we have 
previously considered to be unexplainable. It 
really fills the thinking gap. We dig your 
choice of bass and piano men on your spe- 
cially prepared teaching recording, for they 
swing along with you bringing the written in- 
structions to life. I am proud to own it. 


WHAT IS METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING* ALL 
ABOUT? For free and exciting information 
write to SPECTOR METHOD, Dept. M-5, 


246 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
*Trade Mark Not sold in music stores 


Ad Lib Solos 


New styles. 10 for $1.00. ee Ac- 
cordion, Saxophone, Clarin Mod- 
ernize vou PROFESSIONAL "REPERTOIRE; 
SMALL COMBO LIBRARY, guitar fill-ins, | 
walking bass with alto or tenor sax, uni- | 
son specials. FREE CIRCULARS. 

WIN NEHER 
1800 County Street Laureldale, Pa. 























—GUITrAR—— 
“TRICK” FINGERING 


. . another NEW JOE TREBB Creation. 
AUTOMATICALLY “Spot and Play” Scales, 


Blue-notes, etc. Terrific for Fill-ins, Runs, 
Solos. Complete for $2.00. 25 GUITAR 
STUNTS, $2.00. Both for $3.00. 


TREBB, 1236 West 18th St., Lorain, Ohio 























LEARN to make your 
OWN arrangements 


Give your band or combo personality 

The difference between mediocre outfits and those that really 
get to the top is the difference between stock arrangements 
and personal arrangements which create a style — a trademark. 
You can learn to make these popularity-building arrangements 
by studying our convenient HOME STUDY Harmony and 
Arranging Courses. Send today for free catalog and lessons |! 
Check courses that interest you. 


; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION —— , 


DEPT. 150, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





















: (j) DANCE BAND ARRANGING CJ Choral Conducting () Marching Band | Aovenaing : 
|] Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 5 History & Analysis of Music CC) HARMONY 

= Piano, Student’s Course | Cornet - Trumpet C) Voice {) Guitar # 
& Lj Public School Mus.—Beginner’s im] Professional Cornet - Trumpet C Violin 

) Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s {] Double Counterpoint } Clarinet = 
g Advanced Composition ) Ear Training & Sight Singing (J Saxophone K 
rf Name Age. 5 
‘ Street City State 

Music experience ® 
s Would you like to earn the Bachelor of Music Degree? fe 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES 
TO THE AFL - ClO CONVENTION 
(Continued from page forty) 


elected member on the important Ex- 
ecutive Council of the AFL-CIO, prov- 
ing, certainly, that there is no dis- 
crimination on the part of the member- 
ship of the AFL-CIO which elected him 
to that high position of office. 

Mr. Randolph’s three resolutions are 
described, briefly, as follows: No. 31 
recommended that the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee and Department of the AFL-CIO 
be authorized to make a survey of the 
extent of the practices of discrimina- 
tion and segregation in some affiliated 
unions. This resolution was adopted 
without serious debate. Resolution No. 
32 titled: “Expulsion for Racial Dis- 
crimination” proposed to expel the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen from the AFL-CIO 
unless they eliminated the color-bar 
from their constitutions within six (6) 
months. This resolution was adopted 
with the mandatory six months stipu- 
lation amended to read instead, “at the 
earliest possible date.” Resolution No. 
64 titled “Segregation in Local Unions” 
demanded that racially segregated local 
unions must be liquidated and elimi- 
nated even without any grace period. 
Even this resolution was adopted in its 
entirety except for the elimination of 
just two words “liquidated and” which 
certainly was at least a compromise 
victory for Delegate Randolph, while 
at the same time recognizing the fac- 
tual evidence brought out by the dele- 
gates of certain international unions on 
the floor, who have had locals in the 
deep south, segregated into white and 
colored for as many as from 50 to 75 
years, all operating successfuly and in 


harmony. 
The overall score, therefore, shows 
that not a single one of Mr. Ran- 


dolph’s resolutions was defeated. One 
was adopted exactly as proposed and 
the other two adopted with but ex- 
pedient slight changes in verbiage. 

Delegate Randolph and his supporters 
were insistent that this legislation be 
passed for immediate action and adop- 
tion of stringent mandates to expel 
those unions that have not eliminated 
the color-bar from their laws within the 
short period of six months. 

President Meany declared himself to 
be in agreement with the long-range ob- 
jectives of the resolutions but favored 
the recommendation of the Resolutions 
Committee that felt that a short limit 
of six months was too soon and too 
mandatory, so agreed with changing the 
words “six months” to “at the earliest 
possible date.” 

It is the firm conviction of your dele- 
gation that there was and is total agree- 








ment in the principle of Civil Rights 
within the ranks of the AFL-CIO and 
that the only difference arising was the 
particular methods which ought to be 
followed in order to bring about these 
mutually desired Civil Rights objectives. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION ACCEPTED BACK INTO 
THE “HOUSE OF LABOR” 


The convention was happy to vote to 
endorse the recommendation of the 
Executive Council to accept the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union back 
into the “House of Labor” after an ab- 
sence of six years, after expulsion in 
1953 by the old American Federation 
of Labor on charges of corrupt influ- 
ences dominating that union on the 
waterfronts. 

The Executive Council. can now “in 
its discretion” issue a charter to the 
ILA with two key conditions applying 
for two years. First: the AFL-CIO 
President or his representative may re- 
quire reports from the ILA, may issue 
directions, and may attend all ILA ex- 
ecutive council meetings. Secondly: the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council is em- 
powered, by majority vote, and without 
convention action, to suspend or expel 
the ILA or take other action if it finds 
such action justified during the proba- 
tionary period. 


CONVENTION ASSAILS McCLELLAN 
COMMITTEE — ASKS ITS DISBANDING 


The convention denounced the Mc- 
Clellan Special Senate Committee as 
having devoted itself “to an_ ill-con- 
cealed effort to discredit and weaken” 
and, if possible, “destroy the free and 
democratic American Trade Union 
Movement.” It was the most outspoken 
criticism from the AFL-CIO Federation 
during the committee’s nearly three 
years of public hearings and the dele- 
gates unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling for disbanding of its operations 
“at the earliest possible moment.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Your delegation wishes to impress 
upon you what a mammoth business 
this AFL-CIO convention aciually is, 
and what an important part it plays, 
and rightfully so, in molding the eco- 
nomic and the social policies and pro- 
grams of America, and, in fact, of the 
world. You musicians with the experi- 
ence gained at our own national conven- 
tions can readily appreciate that with 
more than 177 important resolutions, 
having to do with education and health, 
minimum wages and shorter work weeks 
laws; plus atomic energy, farm prob- 
lems; imports and exports; taxes and 
the national economy; federal housing 
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program; A-bomb tests and science and 
other important topics without end, to- 
gether with almost as many recom- 
mendations of the Executive Council 
requiring study, debate and action, and 
all disposed of within the current 
streamlined nine (9) busy sessions 
crammed into five (5) business days 
required hours of daily sessions, and we 
will vouch for the fact that every pro- 
posal was democratically discussed pro 
and con, just the same as they are at 
our own musicians’ convention. 


ORATORY AND MESSAGES 


Each year your delegates note the 
further curtailment of long speeches at 
this convention in order that the busi- 
ness that the delegates have assembled 
for might be expedited. There were 
some prominent speakers, however, such 
as Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
who brought a personal message from 
President Eisenhower; Mr. Martin B. 
McKneally, National Commander of 
the American Legion; the fraternal 
delegates from many of the foreign 
countries, already mentioned; the Hon- 
orable Governor of California, Edmund 
G. Brown; the Honorable Congressman 
John F. Shelley of California; Reverend 
Clair M. Cook, Th.D., Executive Direc- 
tor Religion and Labor Council of 
America; John M. Gleason, National 
Boys’ Clubs of America; Anna Kethly, 
Hungarian Trade Unionist in Exile; Ad- 
miral Arleigh Burke, USN Chief of 
Naval Operations; Benjamin E. Mays, 
President of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Georgia; and many others. Lack 
of space here will not permit comment 
upon their topics, which in every in- 
stance were interesting as well as edu- 
cational to your delegates. In addition 
there were telegrams read from all cor- 
ners of the world. 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION 
“COPE” 


We cannot put too much stress upon 
the necessity for the membership of our 
own Federation lending its personal and 
financial support of COPE in his home 
local. So rightfully identified as the 
“Committee On Political Education,” it 
has taken a prominent part in the pres- 
ent-day labor and political program of 
our country and each year is growing 
stronger and much to be reckoned with 
by the unfriendly politicians of the 
country. With the ever increasing adop- 
tion of anti-labor legislation, familiar to 
all of you in the music field, this pro- 
gram is endeavoring to educate the 
American workers in the fact that noth- 
ing will ever be gained by attempting 
to loudly denounce these unjust acts. 
Conversely, there is only one way to 
successfully combat them and that is 
by your own individual power as a 
voter at the polls, and your individual 
one dollar contribution to provide funds 
to elect friends of Labor and defeat the 
enemies of Labor who have voted for 
these bills to destroy the organization 
that for your lifetime has bettered and 
protected your livelihood, We commend 
“COPE” to each and every one of you 
as a necessity in the field of modern 
politics and self-preservation of our 
employment opportunities. President 
Kenin is working energetically with this 
important committee and is vitally in- 
terested in the reports sent in from 
every one of our musicians’ locals as to 
the proof of the support of their mem- 
bers, whether it is material or “token,” 
based upon their voluntary contributions 


to COPE. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR TWO YEARS 
The election of officers proved onc> 


again the wisdom of the 916 delegates 
in attendance, that, during the midst 


of any battle it is no time to change the 
General Operational Staff and Leader- 
ship, and with unanimous acclaim the 
delegates again elected George Meany, 
President, and William Schnitzler, Sec- 
retary, together with re-election of the 
twenty-seven Vice-Presidents. 


COURTESIES 


Earlier in this report we mentioned 
the wisdom of the General Chairman 
in selecting President Charles “Pop” 
Kennedy, President of Local 6, San 
Francisco, to act upon the general 
reception committee. And at this time 
your entire delegation, spear-headed by 
President Kenin, wishes to express our 
deep gratitude and appreciation to 
President Kennedy and the entire Ex- 
ecutive Board of Local 6 for the cordial 
reception and generous, and warm hos- 
pitality shown to each of your rep- 
resentatives. 


ADJOURNMENT MESSAGE 


In closing the Third Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, President 
Meany made a special appeal to all 
delegates to return to their homes and 
start local campaigns for the revival of 
the “old time” large Labor Day Parades 
in every city, town and hamlet through- 
out the country, to again make Labor 
Day a day of demonstration of Labor 
and its importance in this country. He 
pointed out that last year it was re- 
vived in New York City with great 
success. 

Your delegates were much interested 
in the possibilities of such a revival of 
parades because of the significance of 
the splendid employment benefits to 
brass band musicians in our various 
locals, and we close our report to you 
by strongly recommending that in each 
of our locals committees be set up to 
interest and encourage ways and means 
on the part of the community leaders 
to bring back these Labor Day parades 
for the two-fold purpose of publicizing 
our great American Trade Union Move- 
ment, plus the employment that it 
would bring to our members. At 6:25 
P.M. Pacific Time, the convention of 
the AFL-CIO adjourned sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Herman D. Kenin, President, 

American Federation of 

Musicians. 
Hal C. Davis, President, 

Local 60, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edouard Charette, Secretary, 

Local 406, Montreal, Que., Can. 
Edward P. Ringius, Secretary, 

Local 30, St. Paul, Minn. 
Robert L. Sidell, 

Local 1, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank B. Field, President, 

Local 52, Norwalk, Conn. 
Kenneth E. Plummer, President, 

Local 20, Denver, Colo. 





Pierre Monteux Made 
3 Life Member of Local 9 


On the occasion of the eighty- 
fifth birthday of Pierre Mon- 
teux, when he conducted the 
>Boston Symphony in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. George 
Harris, President of Local 9, 
Boston, presented the veteran 
conductor with a life member- 
ship. Monteux was once the 
Symphony’s regular conductor. 
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BEST BAND CONTEST CHAIRMAN CHOSEN 


(Continued from page seven) 


Canada. Attending the meeting to discuss the 
second-year program were Al Manuti, Presi- 
dent of Local 802, New York, and member of 
the International Executive Board, Federation 
Secretary Stanley Ballard, and Treasurer 
George Clancy. 

President Kenin expressed himself as “high- 
ly gratified” at Jackie Gleason’s response to 
the Federation’s invitation. He pointed out 
that the noted television comedian’s ambition, 
like that of the Federation, is to build a na- 
tional band circuit, so that big bands may 
make a comeback. Gleason, he said, would 
especially like to see this come true as a last- 
ing tribute to his long-time friend, the late 
Tommy Dorsey. 

Federation Treasurer George V. Clancy 
has accepted the post of project director of 
this year’s Best Band competition, succeeding 
Secretary Stanley Ballard, who last year di- 
rected both the Best Band and Strings con- 
tests. This year, Mr. Ballard is concentrating 
on the Second International String Congress, 
to be held this summer at San German, Puerto 
Rico. 

According to Mr. Clancy, a pattern will be 
followed similar to that of last year’s success- 
ful Best Band contests. This year, however, a 
number of constructive recommendations re- 
ceived from contestants, from Federation 
locals and from the National Advisory Com- 
mittee will be incorporated in the rules and 
regulations for conducting local, regional and 
finals competitions. 

Target dates for local and regional compe- 
titions are the late summer months, with semi- 
finals and finals to be held in the Fall. Ac- 
cording to Director Clancy, full instructions 
will be sent to all locals and participating 


groups within the next few weeks. Announce- 
ment will be made of the full roster of the 
National Advisory Committee at that time. 

Because of the many queries being received 
already, Mr. Clancy said he expected last 
year’s entry list of 173 bands to be exceeded 
this year. 

In sponsoring the Best Band Contest for the 
second year, the Federation is continuing its 
stated policy of aiding the revival of public 
dancing to live music; of assisting in the for- 
mation and continuance of top quality dance 
bands; and of helping to promote live music 
generally. 

Claude Gordon’s fifteen-piece Los Angeles 
band emerged the winner in last year’s compe- 
tition to take the Best Band of 1959 crown 
at Roseland Dance City in New York over 
four other nationally rated dance bands. Along 
with nation-wide news, radio and television 
exposure and the many prizes received, the 
Gordon band signed a contract with MCA 
which has resulted in the Los Angeles group 
making a name for itself in the best clubs and 
ballrooms of the nation. 

Before an enthusiastic crowd the greatest 
array of “name” bandleaders ever assembled 
in one ballroom comprised the judges’ panel. 
They included Sammy Kaye, Vincent Lopez. 
Ted Lewis, Warren Covington, Richard Malt- 
by, Buddy Morrow, Meyer Davis, Les Elgart. 
Woody Herman and Lester Lanin. Also pres- 
ent to watch the play-off between the four 
finalists were Stan Kenton and Larry Elgart. 
Ronnie Drumm’s band from Springfield. 
Massachusetts, was judged a very close sec- 
ond, with the Gene Hall Band led by Ed Sum- 
merlin of Denton. Texas, and the Johnny 
Lewis band from Chicago in the running. 


SUMMER SERIES 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


Ensembles: University of Maryland Chapel 
Choir. 


Dates: June 3-22. 





SUMMER LABOR COURSES 


The following list of labor courses and 
conferences will be of value to those 
wishing to study labor subjects during 
the summer months: Arizona Labor 
School, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona (June 5-10); Indi- 
ana Legislative and Education Confer- 
ence, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana (June 12-17); Kentucky Labor 
School, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky (July 17-29); Maryland 
State and D. C. Summer School, Goucher 
College, Towson, Maryland (June 19- 
24); New York Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York (May 17, 18); Oklahoma 
State AFL-CIO Labor Education Con- 
ference, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma (August 7-12); Oregon 
AFL-CIO Summer School, University of 
Portland, Oregon (June 5-10); Pennsyl- 
vania State CIO Community Services 
Institute, Penn State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania (June 26- 
July 1); Rocky Mountain Labor School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico (July 17-22); Texas State 
Summer Labor School, Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin, Texas (June 
5-10); Wisconsin State AFL-CIO Insti- 
tute, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin (July 19-26). For further in- 
formation write the schools themselves. 




















CLOSING CHORD 


(Continued from page forty-one) 


EUGENE W. GERTH 

Eugene W. Gerth, President of 
Local 296, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, for more than twenty-five 
years, passed away on April 4. He 
Was seventy-six years old. 


Proficient on practically every 
instrument used in bands, he also 
played the violin. In his younger 
days he toured the United States, 
Mexico and Canada as a member 
of circus bands and in the vaude- 
ville circuit. During his career he 
also directed a number of concert 
bands. More than a quarter of a 
century ago he organized the first 


Columbia High School Band and 
1960 


MAY, 


taught most of the members to 
play their instruments. He also 
taught music privately for many 
years. During the Depression Mr. 
Gerth was a Musical Director of 
Federal Music projects in Co- 
lumbia. 

Upon his retirement about five 
years ago Brother Gerth was pre- 
sented with a gold watch and a 
life membership in Local 296 in 
appreciation of his service. 


ELMER NEU 


Elmer Neu, former Secretary 
and Treasurer of Local 193, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, died De- 
cember 10, 1959. He had served 
that local for thirty-eight consecu- 
tive years—fifteen years as a board 
member and twenty-three years as 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Born in Waukesha County May 
20, 1897, he joined Local 193 in 
April, 1918. He had been a mem- 
ber (clarinet and saxophone) of 
various concert and marching 
bands as well as dance and sym- 
phony orchestras. 


BAILEY BARCO 

Bailey Barco, former Secretary 
of Local 125, Norfolk, Virginia, 
died of a heart attack on March 
30 at the age of fifty-five. He had 
been a member of Local 125 for 
thirty-six years. 

Mr. Barco won popularity as 
organist for the WTAR Salon Or- 
chestra when it performed over 
the Norfolk radio station under the 
baton of the late Henry Cowles 
Whitehead. He was organist and 
choir director of various churches 
in Norfolk, and at the time of his 


death was serving Freemason Bap- 
tist Church. 


WILLIAM G. WAGNER 


William G. Wagner, a charter 
member of Local 114, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, died April 3 at the 
age of eighty-nine. 

Born February 5, 1877, in Du- 
buque, Iowa, Mr. Wagner came to 
Sioux Falls in 1889. He was the 
last surviving member of the old 
J. H. Stout Orchestra, a charter 
member of the Sioux Falls Munici- 
pal Band which was organized in 
1919, and a member of the El 
Riad Shrine Band. 

In recognition of his contribu- 
tion to the city’s musical destinies, 
the Argus-Leader, a Sioux Falls 
newspaper, designated Mr. Wag- 
ner its Citizen of the Week, March 
27. 
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BOOKERS 


LICENSES TERMINATED + 





ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville 
Clark's Booking Agency 
Little Rock 
Arkansas Artist Service, Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 
Bell Gardens 
Taylor, Miss Jane H. 
Beverly Hills 
Campbell-Rosenthal Agency 
Ehrlich, Jake, Jr. 
Gans, Cliff R., Agency 
Harris, Kenneth $ 


Heman & Preston Agency 


Herrick, Rick 


Mickie, Pauline, Theatrical Agency 
Mills, Earl 
National Booking Corp. 
Purcell, Ed 

Compton 
Wildey, Russ 

El Cajon 
Kochian, Sam 

Glendale 
McDowell, Jean 

Granada Hills 

Weir, Wallace 

Hollywood 
Ash, Flo, Agency 
Beam, James C. 
Benton, Walsh and Gutierrez 
Berg, Billy 
Clarke-Hines Agency 
Cossette, Pierre 


Dacey Enterprises Agency 
Garry, George A. 
Gibbs, John, Agency 
Guaranty Agency (A. 
Hollywood 
atrical Agency (Phillip 
Lambert, Harold R. 
Leonard, Robert 
Michaud, Arthur T. 
Molina, Carlos 
Pan American 


Schnitzer) 


Artists Enterprises 


Personality Productions, Inc. 

Pratt, Jimmy, and Woodward, 
Donald 

Preble, Dorothy, Agency 


Producers Studio Corp. Agency 


Rogers, Ral A., Associates Agency 
White, Mack 
Woliver, Vivian, Theatrical Agency 


Huntington Park 
Egan, Martin, Agency 
Los Angeles 


Alexander, Norman 


Blair, Dick E. 
Briere, Therese 
Butler, Harry 
Carling, Clifford 
Carson, Don 
Church, Geneva 
Drake, Dr. David 
Grant, Edythe 


Graves, Leslie V. 

Hill, Herman 

Howard, Gene 

Kaiser, Albert 

Key Party Plan Agency 

Lewerke, Jack 

Linder, Jack, 
prises, Inc. 

McNeely, Dillard 

Miller, Virginia 

Noriega, Anthony 

O'Neill, Sunny 

Pacific Coast 

Party Management, 
tillon 

Penney, Janice (Lovoos) 

Price, Bob, Agency 

Raskin, Roy L. 

Red Fox Music Management 

Saputo, Frank, Jr. 

Schumm, Richard H. 

Silber, Arthur, Jr., Agency 

Silvers, Herb 

Sonenshine, Jack W., Agency 

Sullivan, Joseph, Agency 

Turnham, Raymond P. 

Waller's, Ben, Enterprises 


Theatrical Enter- 


Attractions Agency 


Ward, Al C. 
Wood, Bill 

Manhattan Beach 
Katz, Jack J. 

Newport Beach 
Betty's Theatrical Agency 

North Hollywood 
Celley, Albert 
Neff, Fred 

Oakland 

England Entertainment Agency 


Network Booking Agency, 
Evelyn Leon 
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International and The- 
Sudano) 


Edmund Can- 


2506 


2677 


4113 


3373 
4261 
269¢ 

549 

2718 
2235 
2976 

889 
2409 
3246 


1412 


3010 


4155 


2729 


2990 
1601 


2975 


813 
2828 
3275 
1539 
3409 


2842 
1935 
2720 
1624 
2709 
1464 
1793 
1213 
2993 
2167 
2438 
2665 
1383 
1384 
1839 


1801 


3946 


3100 
2482 


385 
3226 


Pacoima 
King, Beb J. 2706 
Palo Alto 
Cahn, Jane 171 
Pomona 
Gallion, Aida 452 
Richmond 
Trans-Bay Agency 2551 
San Diego 
Poole, Nathaniel, Agency 3315 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises 1275 
San Francisco 
Allen, Jack 33 
Baccari, Alessandros M., Jr. 81 
Beth, Leslie E 79 
Bristow, Harry 143 
Brown, Kathleen May 1569 
Dwyer, Ruth, Productions Agency 3050 
Miller, Richard S. 3434 
Morgan Entertainment Agency 1820 
Walti, Paul, Singing Artists 
Agency 3390 
Western Services Co 2379 
San Jose 
Bender, Gene, Enterprises 3260 
Santa Ana 
Foottit, F. Clifford 427 
Melody Entertainment Agency 4139 
Star Theatrical Representative 2860 
Santa Barbara 
Perry, Newton 1575 
Santa Monica 
Barton, Dorothy R 1630 
Snyder, William G. 1620 
Sherman Oaks 
Bronson, George A. 3117 
Kane, Bernie, Management 2917 
South Gate 
Stowell, Lawrence L. 2783 
Stockton 
Stockton Programs and 
Geo. C. Westcott 1264 
Van Nuys 
Rubell, Allen 2243 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven 
Madigan, William (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) 821 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Jenkins, Jesse (Tiny) 4041 
FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 
Rose, Irving 2337 
Pensacola 
Mack, Mildred (Gulf Attractions)... 2518 
St. Petersburg 
Auletta, Vic, Attractions 4322 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Entertainment Associates 387 
Harris, Denton 1692 
Miller Enterprises 2700 
Read, Tommy, Booking Agency 1084 
Ridley, Lewis, Agency 1100 
Augusta 
Street, John 3094 
IDAHO 
Pocatello 
Mason, Charles P., Theatrical and 
Musical Booking Agency 2381 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora 
Aurora Entertainment Agency 70 
Beardstown 
Ader, Lt. Col. Sam 23 
Bloomington 
Olson, Al 2444 
Calumet City 
Wayne, Ted, Associates Service 67 
Chicago 
Bloom, Marty, Talent Mart - 
of America 1307 
Brown, George, Jr. 3812 
Central Booking Office 21 
Evans, Sam 2388 
Fitzhugh, McKie 424 
Jamboree Attractions 2348 
4995 


Magnum Talent Corporation 


Danville 
Martin, Robert, Entertainment 
Service 
Decatur 
Harris's Talent Agency 
Elgin 
Nicoll, Jim, Agency 
Galesburg 
Mullen, C. H 
Mullin, Phil C. 
Peoria 
Acme Entertainment 


(Robert Hundemer) 
Donato, Mildred 
Rockford 
Ad-Video Productions 
Cave, Harry G 
Springfield 
Affiliated Booking Agency 
White, Lewis, Agency 
Taylorville 
Butler, K. W 
INDIANA 
Bluffton 
Cavalcade of Stars, Donald Lane 
Evansville 
Crawford, Lillian, Theatrical 


Agency 


Kellough, Sam, Entertainment 


Talent Unlimited (Arthur Forcum) 


Tri-State Theatrical Agency 


Indianapolis 
Leo 
Entertainment Agency 
Brothers Enterprises 


Lesser, 
Variety 
Zainey 


Marion 
Glad, Zina, Studios 


Richmond 
Pollock, Harry A. 
S and E Booking Agency 
Terre Haute 
Richmond, Don 
Roman's Theatrical Enterprises 
West Lafayette 


Cheatham-Sttt Booking 
Zink, Lewis E. 


Agency 


IOWA 


Des Moines 
Dresser, Naomi, Artists 


Representative 


Waterloo 


Rainbow, Eddie, Agency 
KANSAS 
Wichita 
Peebles, Harry 
KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Entertainment 


Goldblatt's Service 


Louisville 

Belgrade Booking Agency, 
Lester Belgrade 
Franklin, Jimmy, 
R. James Griffin 
Kleinhenz, Bonnie 


Attractions, 


Smith 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 


Howeth, Eddie 


Bossier City 
Entertainment 


New Iberia 


Ark-La-Tex 


Romero, Johnny (Pelican Booking 
Agency) 
New Orleans 
Boone, Phylis 


Crescent City Booking Agents 
Durning, 
Jiles, Wilbur J 

Young, Alvin E. 


Shreveport 


Belcher, Ray 
Lippincott Booking Agency 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Colimore, Jimmy, Theatrical 
Agency 


Dorsey, Bertram I. 


and 


Service 


Al, Music Entertainment 


849 


1294 


1664 


1895 
1889 


3160 
2118 


4054 


1865 
2111 
3384 
1339 


2983 
4049 
1447 


1053 
2770 


2387 
1125 


590 


2625 


2565 


598 


3188 


2749 
280 
364 

2546 

1947 


2228 
2028 


2471 
4565 


Pikesville 


Miller's Management Agency 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Dartmouth Entertainment 
Abe Wolfson 
Larkin, Robert 
McLean, Dixie 
Danvers 
Larkin, George 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 


ABC Party Services 
Chisholm, Don 
Donelson Orchestra 


Detroit 


Diamond, Dave, Organization 
Empire Theatrical Agency 
Klein, Jules, Agency 
Sawyer, Duane 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 


Management 


Mi-Lu Agency 
Hopkins 
Schoening, Bill E. 
Minneapolis 
Smith, William C., 
Agency 
Trumble, Celia, Shows 
Utrecht, Robert J. 
New Ulm 
Stahl, Dick, Booking Agency 


Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange, 
L. Porter Jung 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Beasley's Booking Agency 
Pagano, Paul . 
St. Louis 


Downey, Jimmy 
Farrar, Mrs. Arthesma Downey 
Fisher, Clement E., Jr. 
JJ} Company 
Padratzik, Victor 
Rose, James K. 
Springfield 
Inc. 


Mitchell, Danny, 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha 


DeMichel Entertainment 
Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 
ing Agency 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Service 
Book 


Manchester 
Breton, Maurice, Agency 
Pratt, Lou, Orchestra Service 
Soule, Ernest C. 

NEW JERSEY 

Belleville 

Atlantic Artists Agency 
Lodi 


lannaci, Al 


Paterson 


Ciamprone, Joseph A. 


(New Jersey's Music Agency) 
Roselle 
Creative Talent 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Snyder, Bob 
Bronx 
Gallo, Joe 
Brooklyn 
Martin, Dave 
Cohoes 
White, Wm. P., Theatrical Agency 
Hempstead 
Walmetta Agency 
Hudson 
Bell, Curt, Agency 
Ithaca 
Causer, Bob 


Halsband, Jerome 
Natale, Fran 
Townsend, Don 

New York City 
Allied Artists Agency, Inc. 
Arnold, Billy 
Austin, Clarence J. 


Agency, 


Entertainment 


3048 


3971 
2552 
2393 


2614 
3437 


3114 
1974 


335 
383 
702 
1164 


3922 
2398 
2746 


2204 


626 


3631 


2083 


2870 
1061 
2429 


2977 


4096 


960 


3580 


1904 
2350 
2301 
1406 
3288 

105 


210 
2401 
2390 
2456 


2539 
457 
3059 


Barbieri, Al 

Berns, Harry B. 

Blue, Joe, Theatrical Agency 

Bowser, Milton 

Carlson, Ralph T. 

Carpenter, Richard W. 

Croydon’s Theatrical Agency 

Diel, Lillian, Theatrical 
Enterprises 

Esva Artists Assoc., Hi Steger 

Field, Jerry 

Finck, Jack 

General All-Stars Agency 
(Phil Bernard) 


Grade, Lew and Leslie, Ltd., Inc. 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical Agency 


Hamid, George A., & Son 

International Entertainment 
Bureau, Morris Bleiman 

Kalcheim, Jack 

Kalet, Paul (K NS Assoc.) 

Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 
(Daniel T. Lastfogel) 

McRae, Teddy, Theatrical Agency 

Malco Entertainment 

Miller, Bob, Enterprises 

Moatgomery, Jack, Productions 

Morales, Cruz 

Perry, Lou 

Rey-Reid Music 

Robinson, Thomas 
cal Agency) 

Rogers and Ruggerio, Trixie 
Rogers, Rose Ruggerio 

Saunders, Hal 

Saxon, Don 

Singleton’s Show People’s 
Employment Agency 

Smith, George 

Strauss, Fred 

Weiss, Norman, Roy Gerber 

Weissman, Harry 

Williams, Bradley, Entertainment 
Bureau, R. Bradley Williams 


Publishing Co. 


Nyack 


Oliver, Maurice (Sonny) 


Rochester 


Charles, Ken, Entertainment 


Service 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck 
Del Giudice, Eddie 
OHIO 
Akron 
Mussara, Russ 
Cincinnati 
Ace Attractions Co., Inc. 
DahIlman, Arthur L. 
Nathan, Isadore 
Cleveland 
Artistry in Promotion, 


Ray Skrepich 


King, Ted, Agency 
Columbus 
Lewis, Richard, Agency 
Dayton 
Willis, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service 
Lima 
Newland, Peter, Amusement 
Agency 
Schenk, Frankie, Attractions 
Sandusky 
Anderson, Glenn E. 


Springfield 
Chew, R. D., Enterprises, Inc. 
Toledo 
Bob, Attractions 
Chet 


Bender, 
Zablocki, 
Youngstown 


Capri, Tony, Entertainment 
Consolidated Amusement Service 


Tee Ross Music, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville 
Apolitian Agency 
Lawton 
Duncan, Tommy, Agency 
Tulsa 


Cowles Enterprises 
Schroeder, Vic 


OREGON 
Portland 


Anderson's, Beth, Music 
Anderson, Norman, Theatrical 

Agency a 
Baker's, Fred, Agency 
Mossman, Earl, Attractions 
Owen, Jerry, Agency 


(Adas Theatri- 
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Exit Twenty Per Cent Tax! 


(Continued from page thirty-six) 
of the National Licensed Beverage Associa- 
tion, also gave oral testimony. A brief was 
filed by the hotel employees’ union. Later in 
the battle the Federation was to be joined by 
(GVA, the National Restaurant Association, 
the Coordinating Committee of the beverage 
industries and unions and other supporters. 
Although the 85th Congress saw sixteen 
House bills, six Senate bills and two Senate 
amendments introduced in behalf of the Fed- 
position, — it Representative 
Forand’s H. R. 17 that got prior attention and 
final passage by the House on August 5, 1957. 
Transmittal of the Forand Bill to the Senate 
introduced a second phase of the long battle: 


eration’s was 


the Senate had. at least once before the ap- 
pearance of H. R. 17, refused a House sugges- 
tion that the 20 per cent tax be cut in half. 

A determined campaign to bring Forand’s 
H. R. 17 out of the Senate Finance Committee 
was waged but it was apparent in the closing 
days of the 85th Congress that opposition of 
Finance Chairman Byrd would be sufficient 
to pigeonhole the Forand Bill. 
the Federation’s legislative 
strategists resorted to a desperate attempt to 
bring the legislation to the floor through the 
“back door” of the Senate. Senators Malone. 
Bible. Douglas, Beall. McNamara and others 
were agreeable to trying to put the tax cut as 
a rider upon other Senate legislation. The 
only vehicles remaining were bills that had 
been guaranteed unamended passage by the 
leadership of both parties. Nevertheless, the 
Federation’s amendment was offered and de- 
bated on August 12, 1958. 


1960 


Accordingly. 


MAY, 


Again at this point the long educational 
processes were evident, because the Feder- 
ation’s amendment drew such support over 
leadership objection that a switch of only six 
votes would have permitted it to prevail. 
H. R. 17 died with the adjournment of the 
85th Congress a few days later and the Feder- 
ation immediately began planning its assault 
upon the next Congress. 

Back to the grass roots went the emphasis 
during the Congress recess and it was in the 
period preceding the present Congress that 
the most aggressive campaign was waged on 
home grounds. When the 86th Congress was 
seated in January, 1959, twenty-one bills to 
repeal the tax flowed into the House hopper 
and three more into the Senate. 

Once again the legislative processes had to 
be started. A threatened roadblock in Ways 
and Means Committee was cleared by the per- 
sistence of Representative Forand and his bill. 
H. R. 2164, amended in committee to halve 
the tax, was sent to the floor where it was 
passed by a record 209-4 vote September 1. 
1959. The vigorous debate that preceded its 
passage later was to prove a factor in the Sen- 
ate’s final approval of the Forand Bill by 
unanimous concurrence on March 29. Prior 
to that, however, much of the educational ef- 
fort had been concentrated within the fifteen- 
member Senate Finance Committee and it had 
been possible to enlist a new champion in Sen- 
ator Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico. It 
was on his motion that the Finance Committee 
reported the bill favorably and it was on his 
motion, and with the concurrence of Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, that the bill 
was passed in the Senate by voice vote with- 
out dissent. 

The “crucial eight days” while awaiting ap- 
proval of the President are described else- 


where. But they represented some of the busi- 
est and most anxious hours of the year-long 
battle. 

Within hours after the favorable decision 
was known, congratulations began pouring 
into the Federation, and President Kenin had 
dispatched a brief notice of the victory to all 
United States locals. Many of the congratula- 
tory messages were from employers and em- 
ployer groups, some of whom advised of im- 
mediate plans to reenter or enlarge the scope 
of their entertainment programs offering em- 
ployment to musicians and others. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Articie 17, Section 1. Any individual 
member, or leader, in every case be- 
fore an engagement is played, must 
submit his contract for same to the 
loca! union in whose jurisdiction same 
is played, or in the absence of a 
written contract, file a written state- 
ment with such local fully explaining 
therein the conditions under which 
same is to be fulfilled, naming the 
place wherein same is to be played, 
the amount of money contracted for, 
the hours of the engagement, as well 
as the names of the members who will 
play same and the locals to which they 
belong, their Social Security numbers 
and the actual amount of money paid 
each individual sideman, which cannot 
be less than the minimum local scale 
plus the Federation surcharge. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
(NON-COMMERCIAL ONLY) 
FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, WANTED TO BUY, LOST OR STOLEN; payable in advance, 30 
words, $1.00—HELP WANTED, AT LIBERTY: 30 words, no charge. Type or print your ad 
and send with check or money order by the 12th of the preceding month. Monthly 
basis only. GIVE THE NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL. Please notify the INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICIAN, 39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J., of any advertiser using these columns for 
commercial purposes. PRINT or TYPE advertising copy on SEPARATE sheet of paper. 





__ HELP WANTED 


ACCORDION AND GUITAR PLAYER, to form 
combo for weekend jobs. Preferably midde-aged 
men living in Flatbush vicinity. Must be able to 
fake Al Landau, 99 East 99th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. PR 3-9025 (Days, except Sun..and Mon.) 
MUSICIANS (Girls), piano or accordion and horn. 
Young, attractive musicians, capable of combo 
work in all-girl group. Must read, be free to 
travel. Send photo and details to: Leader, Route 
7, Box 507-H, Tacoma 44, Wash. 
MUSICIANS (Girls), interested in joining combo 
for L. 1. Club or steady work. Contact: Sylvia 
Menaker, Accordionist, Smithtown, L. 1., N. Y. 
Phone: ANdrew 5-4611 
MUSICIANS AND VOCALISTS, combos, trios, 
quartets, etc. We are in particular need of 
female groups and vocalists. Send pictures and 
price desired. Ed Egan, 170 Ferry St., Troy, N. Y 

















DISCS, for Regina and Symphonion music boxes. 
Gus Wachhaus, R. Db. 3, Quarryville, Pa. 5-6 


DRUM (Snare), Duplex-make, metal, 13 x 64%”. 

Also a 14 x 16” Duplex-make metal Tom-Tom. 
New or used. Tritchler, 293 West Seventh St., 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


GUITAR TAILPIECE and bridge, Bigsby, vibrato, 
for standard guitar. State condition and price. 
Write: Pike, 12207 East 46th, Independence, Mo. 


HOLTON SAXOPHONES, C melody, last model 

having low bell pads, both on same side of bell. 
Also Ey soprano saxophones; good condition. Musi- 
cian, 1901 North Hillside, Wichita, Kansas. 


Wanted — 


Heckel Contra-Bassoon, first class con- 
dition. Write Manager, Birmingham 
Symphony, City Hall, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, giving asking price and sug- 














ted 








MUSICIANS, orchestras, combos, trios, also sing- 

ers, dancers, novelty acts. Send details, photo 
and money desired. Licensed booking agent Har- 
ley E. Shoaff, Sr., 206 South Walnut St., New 
Castle, Pa. OL 2-6432 


MUSICIANS, experienced and capable of playing 
shows. Piano, trumpet and drums. No charac- 
Leader, 127 Hobson Ave., 








ters or alcoholics. 
Hot Springs, Ark M 
MUSICIANS, to form society combo; piano, tenor, 
saxophone, accordion, etc. Buffalo area Bill 
Noeller, 63 Humason Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Phone: 
BA 1721 
MUSICIANS, section tenor men wanted for travel 
ing orchestra. Contact: Jess Gayer, 1612 North 
Broadwell, Grand Island, Neb 
MUSICIANS (Girls), violinists, accordionists, pi- 
anists and guitarists for immediate work in top 
hotel rooms, playing cocktail and continental 
music. Must be willing to travel. We will teach 
you our repertoire if inexperienced. " Highest 
salary. Send picture, musical background and 
personal description, Ving Merlin, 130 West 4th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 2-3-4-5-6-7 


FLORIDA which has just in- 
SYMPHONY fweive vo titeen weeks, 


is interested in engag- 

ORCHESTRA ing personnel for the 

1960-61 season. Appli- 

cations should be sent to Helen E. Ryan, 

President, Florida Symphony Orchestra, 
Post Office Box 782, Orlando, Florida. 




















MUSICIANS, write Six Fat Dutchmen Orchestra, 
New Ulm, Minn. Phone: EL 4-3817. 3-4-5-6 


MUSICIANS, tw form new entertaining combo; 
must be young. Please write drummer: C. Reed, 
224-24 Union Turnpike, Flushing, N 


MUSIC TYPISTS, with or without machines, with- 
in local 802 jurisdiction or vicinity Full or 
part time, or work at home. State experience. 
Joseph Jannaccio, Music Art, 147 West 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
PIANIST, tor trio playing locations in Southern 
states Salary, $120.00 per week; cut or no 
notice. Send all information and photo if possi- 
ble to: International Musician, Box 98, 39 Division 
St., Newark 4, N. ] 











9 ts for inspection. 











INSTRUCTION BOOKS, |, 2, 3, 4 (Mayers Con- 
servatory Duo Method for Tenor Banjo, *‘New 
Methods for Tenor Banjo,’" W. C. Stahls). Must be 
in perfect condition or new. Only interested in all 
four volumes in the set. D. A. Cavalieri, Box 
1187, Fairview Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
LATHE, a buffing lathe suitable for band in- 
strument work. Michael De Lillo, 127 South 
Eighth St., Waco, Texas. 5-6-7 
LIBRARY, for tenor and rhythm. Tommy Pul- 
cino, 150 Morton Place, Bronx, N. Phone: 
LU 3-9779. 
LIBRARY (Rhythm), trumpet, tenor sax; new or 
used; or used tenor band book, playable by 
two horns. John Walters, 838 Pinegrove, Lake 
Orion, Mich 


MAGAZINES (Violins & Violinists), 1940 through 

1945; also old Lyon and Healy, Wurlitzer or 
other brochures; books on the violin containing 
photos, plates. Fred Schlichting, 421 North Sher 
man, Olympia, Wash. 5-6-7-8 
MUSIC TYPEWRITER, in working condition. 

Send all information to: Lou Jacklich Music 


Enterprises, 575 Paseo Grande, San Lorenzo, Calif. 
ORGAN SPEAKER (Leslie), models 21H and 31H. 
Dungee Caffey, 667 West Jeff Davis Ave., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
ORCHESTRA COATS, new or used, good condi- 
tion. State color, sizes, etc. Prices must be 
low. Jerry Magnan, 217 Corinne St., S. W., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. 
SAXOPHONES (Holton), C melody, last model 
having low bell pads, both on same side of 
bell. Also Ey soprano saxophones; good condition. 
Musician, 1901 North Hillside, Wichita, Kansas. 
TENOR-BARITONE BOOK, horn parts are all that 
are necessary. Rhythm section optional, any 
style charts; accent on simple blues and commer- 
cial tunes. Don Schraier, 5915 Brayton Ave., 
Long Beach 5, Calif 
TROMBONE (Bass), Conn 70-H, any condition. 
Contact Wally Flynn, 7347 Kraft Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 
VIBES, three octave F-F with cases. Also a Holton 
“C”’ melody sax, model with low Ds, C, B and 
Bh on right side of bell. L. Shumway, 132 Davis 
St., Greenfield, Mass. 






































VOCALIST (Girl), attractive, 18-23. Double on 
harp helpful, but not necessary. To join popular 

duo; some travel. Send photo and information. 

Bob Allegroe, 1623 La Harpe St., La Salle, Ill. 


_ Saas 


ARRANGEMENTS (Dance), and vocal backgrounds 

for three saxophones, trumpet, trombone, piano 
and bass. Arranged in danceable style and full 
sound. Contact Musician, 625 Fern St., New 
Orleans 18, La. 











OBOE, SML Strasser 800, No. 2709; Friday, March 

11, 1960. Any information regarding this in- 
strument will be gratefully appreciated. Norman 
Rosner, 14 Boulder Place, Yonkers, N. Y. Phone: 
YO 8-2890. 


FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





ACCORDION (Bonvicini), black, electric, sit down 
and play like piano; 120 bass, full keyboard. 
$400.00 cash. Tony Ujdur, 95 Oakvue Road, 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. YEllowstone 5-5244. 
AMPLIFIERS (Ampeg), two, perfect condition, 
stereophonic. xactly like Frank Moore Four. 
Cost $750.00, will sacrifice for $450.00. Tony 
Ujdur, 95 Oakview Road, Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
YEllowstone 5-5244. 
ARRANGEMENTS, used, in excellent condition. 
50 danceable, full-sounding standards for trum- 
pet, tenor sax, piano, bass and drums. Others for 
four reeds, four brass, rhythm, tenor sax, trombone, 
eight brass, five reeds and rhythm. Reasonable 
prices; will send list. Ted Farrand, P. O. Box 
471, Jackson, Mich. 
ARRANGEMENTS. Two hundred stock dance band 
arrangements for $185.00. Free list upon request. 
Roger McClain, 2961 Chase St., Huntington 4, 
W. Va. 
BARITONE (Conn), double bell, with case. Used 
only a few weeks; $325.00. Also a trombone, 
Conn, Bass 70-H with F attachment. Excellent 
condition, $125.00. Nicola Gallucci, 646 Wyona 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. NI 9-0324. 


BASS (European), fine tone, excellent condition; 
$200.00 or exchange for half-size or electric. 
Fenster, 215 West 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
MO 2-4448. 
BASS (String), King, in good condition; adjust- 
able peg. Will sacrifice for $150.00. Contact: 
Richard Bennett, 927 North Commerce St., Lewis- 
burg, Ohio. Phone: YO 2-2429. 
BASS (German), curved back, good tone, $175.00. 
Also a tuba, $50.00. R. Levitus, 803 West 180th 
St., New York 33, N. Y. Phone: WA 7-5590. 
BASS, German, % size; sacrifice, $185.00. Phone: 
PR 3-4192, Brooklyn, N. Y. (After 5:00 P.M.) 
BASS INSTRUMENTS, F Alexander six valve sym 
phony tuba and case; $800.00. Ep Selmer con- 
tra bass clarinet, formerly Gorman’s, $600.00. 
Buffet B> basset horn, $400.00. Bass sax, $200.00; 
Buffet alto sax, $200.00. M/Sgt. Louis Saverino, 
7150 Temple Hills Road, S$. E., Washington 22, 
D. C. 
































CELLO, Joseph Antonius Rocca, Fecit Taurin. 
Anno Domini 1836. Beautiful tone, new case, 
including Pfretzschner bow, $1,000.00. Max R. 
Hoessly, 2650 West Newton, Seattle 99, Wash. 
CELLOS, the “‘David,’’ Montagnana-Hill and Wur- 
litzer papers; Giuseppe Rossi, Rome, 1928. Only 
serious buyers kindly apply. Paul Olefsky, 2474 
Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 
CHORD ORGAN, plays like accordion; perfect 
second instrument for accordionist. Like new, 
will sacrifice. Roy Nettgen, 7221] Diversey, Elm- 
wood Park, Ill. GL 3-9000—GL 6-3638. 


—PIANO TEACHERS—,; 
Write Dept. M, for a 


FREE MUSIC PACKAGE 
which includes a $1.00 Robert Whitford 
Master Lesson on Chords, a copy of Piano 
Teaching Today, the sensational Music 
Bank Book, and 7 other valuable items. 

ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 

3010 N. W. 2nd Ave. Miami 37, Fla. 

















CLAVIOLINE, like new, list $460.00, sell for 
$220.00. Sonola accordion, used, pro model, 
list $1,400.00, sell for $350.00. Also 3', octave 
vibes, Jenco, list $710.00, sell for $375.00; real 
buy. Phone: RAvenswood 6-8710 (N. Y.) 
CLARINET (Selmer), Bo, German silver keys. 
Excellent condition, has had little use. Sent 
on approval, $150.00. Ed Laisy, 722 Perry St., 
Flint 4, Mich. 3-4-5 
CLARINET, wood By Boehm, Cundy Bethoney, 
new pads. Sell for best offer or trade for guitar 
amplifier. C. §. Gibbons, 603 South Crystal St., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
CLARINET, ‘‘A,"’ formerly property of Ralph 
McLain; excellent condition. Apply to ‘'Musi- 
cian,’’ 2474 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 
CLARINETS (Buffet), A and Bh with a double 
case. These instruments look like new. Both 
for $300.00. Giacomo Lentini, 1639 South Broad 
St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
CLARINET (Bass), Buffet, H. P., no case, $135.00. 
Also a one-piece French metal clarinet, with 
case, $30.00. Bill Johnston, 47-37 38th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y 
COWBOY CLOTHES, custom-made, used; size 36 
waist, 15'4 shirt. Also a clavioline, accordion 
and vibes; ‘‘bargain.’’ Phone: N. Y., RAvenswood 























6-8710. 
DRUM SET (W.F.L.), complete with bongoes and 
conga; black pearl. Also vibraphone, Jenco, 


recently factory rebuilt and retuned; both in ex- 
cellent condition. Must sell immediately, very 
reasonable. Roy Miller, 3rd, P. O. Box 383, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
ENGLISH HORN, military system, fine for a 
saxophone player. Also an oboe d'amour, con- 
servatory system, both for $450.00. Nicholas Lan- 
nutti, 1117 McKean St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








BANJO (Plectrum), prefer Bacon and Day Sym- 
phonie, Sultana or Montana model; Gibson Mas- 
tertone or Vega plectrum. State details. Charles 
Carnahan, 306 North Third St., Dennison, Ohio. 
BANJO (Tenor), Gibson, All-American or Floren- 
tine model. Must be in good to excellent condi- 
tion. State price and send photo if possible. Carl 
Secchi, 28-57 Clays Mill Road, Lexington, Ky. 
CLARINET PART, upper section of old wood 
Buffet Bh Bochm, low pitch, with spiral octave 
key, vent on top. Rebuilding family keepsake. 








Musician, 814 Sycamore St., Ottawa, Ill. 
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ACCORDION (Crucianelli), black, 120 bass, three 
and four sets of reeds; three treble switches, 
nine tonal combinations; one bass switch, two 
tonal combinations. $200.00, or will swap for 
three octave vibes. Glenn Grove, R. D. 1, 
Northumberland, Pa. 
ACCORDION, 140 bass, eleven switches, custom 
made. Also English concertinas, Duet and Eng- 
lish style, also miniature; good condition. Selling 
due to death. Leona Brownstone, 816 Fern St., 
Yeadon, Pa. CLearbrook 9-4506. 








FLUTE (George W. Haynes), gold mouthpiece, 
$75.00; Bass, E> upright, $50.00; Cello, $50.00; 
Mellophone, Conn, $35.00; Trombone, with case, 
$45.00; hotel library, $150.00. H. R. Wheeler, 
16 Auburn St., Marlboro, Mass. 
FREE TO FEDERATION MEMBERS ONLY. Two 
special arrangements for full dance band, so 
you may introduce same to your public. These 
can also be played effectively by smaller groups 
and combos. Please send $1.00 to cover cost of 
handling and mailing. I will accept stamps. 
Eddie Ames, Box 309, North Adams, Mass. 3-4-5 





FREE MUSIC TO MEMBERS OF FEDERATION. 
Fresh new songs for pianists, organists, enter- 
tainers, singers, and for small combos of no more 
than four people. These are not orchestrations, 
however they are fine new material for your en- 
joyment and for your listeners. 1 will send you 
eight the same day as your letters arrive. Send 
$1.00 to cover cost of handling and mailing. Ed 
Caron, 43 Highland Ave., North Adams, Mass. 
5-6 
GUITARS, Hauser, 1939, $1,300.00; Hauser, 1953, 
$1,000.00; Salis, $400.00. For information con- 
tact: Earl Brown, 2511 Bowmont Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Phone: CR 5-2109. 


GUITAR, double-neck, electric, bass; Danelectro 
model 3923, with hardshell case. Excellent con- 
dition; originally $205.00, sell for $100.00. An- 
thony J. Manfredi, 100 Laurel Drive, Little Silver, 
N. J. SHadyside 1-8327 
GUITAR, Fender, Hawaiian steel; white deluxe 
model, eight strings, double pickups, attachable 
legs, plush case. Slightly used, $100.00. Musician, 
47-19 192nd St., Flushing 58, N. Y. FL 7-8067. 
GUITAR, Gibson Super 400 Electric; blond, two 
pickups and Bigsby vibrato. Four years old, 
excellent condition; sacrifice for $450.00. Origi- 
nally $885.00. Contact Linwood Jones, P. O. 
Box 7057, Richmond, Va. 
GUITAR (Gibson 400), about 12 years old, blond, 
two pickups. Excellent buy for someone who 
can replace neck, although still playable. With 
case, $55.00. Don Altenberger, Cedar Grove 
Trailer Court, Route 60, Owensboro, Ky. 
GUITAR (Fender Steel), triple-neck custom. | can 
furnish the buyer with one hand or one foot 
operated tuning changer if they desire it. Priced 
very low. Arthur L. Baker, Sigel, Ill 
GUITAR, Fender 1000, pedal, double neck. $500.00 
cash or best offer. If interested contact: Charles 
Miller, 314 Kinnear Place, Seattle 99, Wash. 
GUITAR (Steel), Wright, triple neck, eight string 
Eight (8) pedal changers and one hand lever 
changer. Practically new, used one week. Must 
sacrifice, $475.00. Bob Anderson, 22656 Myrtle 
St., Hayward, Calif. 
LIBRARY, for tenor band; big band arrangements 
for eight brass, five reeds; also library of 150 
septet arrangements. Robert Eberhart, 1320 Has 
lett Road, East Lansing, Mich. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT conces- 
sion for sale. Going business located in a large 
musical department store on Hollywood Bivd., 
near Vine St., selling musical instruments, acces- 
sories, Swiss music boxes, etc. Established for 25 
years, catering to movie, TV and large tourist 
trade. Owner is retiring: sacrifice. Only purchase 
inventory of about $8,000.00. Good will and fix 
tures at no extra charge. Terms if desired. Write 
Larry Franklin, 6434 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. (Local 47 member.) 
NOVACHORD (Hammond), needs minor repairs. 
Best offer (to include crating and delivery) 
Bill Mercer, 100 Lemonwood Drive, San Antonio 
13, Texas. 
OBOE (Loree), AL series; conservatory system, 
resonance key. Excellent condition, plating like 
new, complete with case, cover and feather, 
$475.00. Herbert Resnick, 11 Seaman Ave., New 
York 34, N. Y 
OBOE (Loree), and English horn, $600.00; double 
case, with extra ‘“‘F’’ key. Loree oboe, plateau 
saxophone fingering, with case, $300.00. Cobart, 
silver key, open finger, $225.00. Also a Cobart 
oboe, good condition, open ring, $285.00, with 
case. Italo Paolucci, 41-12 76th St., Elmhurst 73, 
N. Y. 
ORCHESTRA BELLS (Deagan), with keratol cov 
ered case, pair of mallets and special music 
rack. Originally $132.00, sell for $60.00. Anthony 
J. Manfredi, 100 Laurel Drive, Little Silver, N. J 
SHadyside 1-8327. 
ORCHESTRA BOOK SETS, original Wm. H. Brig 
ham, 14 to 18 books in each set. Also many 
contra’s in single orchestrations. All are collec 
tors items. H. R. Wheeler, 16 Auburn St., Marl- 
boro, Mass. 
ORGAN SPEAKER (Hammond), HRO-40, 40 watt 
output, 11 speakers. Perfect operating condition, 
will work with any organ. $325.00. Art Stringer, 
455 South Jackson St., Montgomery, Ala. 
ORGAN (Hammond), model CV with D 
speaker; 1947 model. Needs slight refinishing 
$1,100.00. Located in Los Angeles, Calif. Bill 
Davis, 114-18 179th St., St. Albans 34, N. Y. 
Phone: PL 1-0695 
ORGANO, fortable with foot pedals; 100°, con- 
dition. $350.00 or best offer. Phone after 6: 
or weekends, SChuyler 4-3526 or write Miss G. 
Jaymes, 250 West 75th St., New York, N. Y. 
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SAXOPHONE (Alto), Selmer cigar cutter, gold 
lacquer, excellent condition and excellent play- 
ing instrument. Allen Lehrfeld, 32-20 Q1st St, 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. HI 6-8739. 
SAXOPHONE (Buescher), Eb baritone with new 
Brillhart mouthpiece and gig bag. Good pads, 
needs regulating. Lacquer finish. $200.00. Don 
Gates, 1248 Belleview Ave., S. E., Roanoke, Va. 


SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
and REPAIRING 


@ Short, thorough course in servicing. 

@ This is a trade worth learning. 

@ Instruction given in well equipped shop. 

ARTHUR KING, 1831 Lincoln Avenue 

East Meadow, L. I., N. Y.—iVanhoe 
Member of the Piano Technicians Guild 
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alto, needs overhaul, 
$90.00. Also a clarinet, Boosey and Hawkes 

(The Edgware), two years old, good condition, 

$85.00. All with cases. John L. Viscelli, 18 

Wheeler St., Clifton, N. J. PR 9-2545. 

SHEET MUSIC, 2,500 pieces, 1920-1945 era; also 
5,000 student instructions for instruments, very 

cheap. Brua C. Keefer Co., 814 Walnut St., 

Williamsport, Pa. 

STOCK BOOK, large, complete; from 100 to 125 
stock arrangements including a whole series of 


SAXOPHONE (Holton), 











Count Basie arrangements. These are all sorted 
and in excellent shape. Free list upon request. 
Don Campbell Orchestra, 3013 East Oak St., 
Evansville, Ind. Phone: GR 6-0365. 

TRUMPETS, two French Besson, with case, B 


Bemol; saxophone, alto, Buescher 400, used, fine 
condition; Conn clarinet, B Bemol, used; Bach 
Stradivarius bass trumpet in C, like new, with 
case. For information contact: Santos Ortiz, 
P. O. Box 5, Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico. 

TRUMPET (Schilke), 
good condition, with case. 
fice for $250.00. R. Tenaglia, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


TUBA (E5), small French make. Good condition, 
excellent intonation, three good valves, new case. 

$150.00, plus shipping. W. H. Rose, 1503 Johanna, 

Houston 24, Texas. 

UNIFORMS (Band), 36 used blue and white. For 





custom Bp», gold-plated, 
Cost $500.00, sacri- 
1669 South Fifth, 











details contact: Art Wersinger, 322 East North 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. UNiversity 8-5800. 
VIBES (Deagan), model 510, three octave, with 
cases. For sale by drummer who couidn't make 
switch. Good condition, asking $295.00. Gary 


Soucie, Route 1, Box 138, Durham, N. C. 
VIBES (Jenco), black and grey pearl, new condi- 
tion, 24, octave, with motor, $250.00. Also a 
Slingerland drums, four matched drums, 
white pearl, cymbals, etc., $150.00. Jimmy Hofer, 
3301 Walters Ave., Wantagh, L. I.* CA 1-0350. 








VIOLIN LIBRARY, cost more than $1,000. Also 
a piano library, cost more than $500.00 Two 

violins, Ziter, would sell for less than one-half. 

Chitzou, 2726 Decatur Ave., Bronx 58, N. Y. 





VIOLIN, Peter Guarnerius of Mantua, about 1720. 
Papers from well-known appraiser; insured. 
Would consider trade. Salvatore Picardini, 254 
West Tupper, Buffalo 1, Phone: Cleve- 
land 1928, 
VIOLINS, three superb concert violins; Antonio 
Stradavari, J. B. Guadagnini, J. B. Vuillaume. 
Owner must sell at once; consider trade Tec 
Marchett 3481 Clearview Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
VIOLINS, Heinrich Roth, Strad. reprod., $300.00; 
Giuseppe Ornati, Strad. reprod., $700.00; Lean- 
dro Bisiach, P. Guarnerius reprod., $750.00. Also 
violin bows: Gustave Villaume, $90.00; Sartory, 


























$110.00; A, Lamy, $150.00; F. N. Voirin, $180.00. 
Ailene Norton, 807 West Henley St., Olean, N.Y. 
VIOLINS, Raffaele Antonio Gagliano, 1858, big 
brilliant tone, $650.00. Also a Alfonso Della 
Corte, 1879, quality tone, $625.00. Both in good 
condition. Vincent Castellano, 150-18 35th Ave., 
Flushing, N. ¥ Phone: IN 3-1747. 
VIOLIN, wonderful tone and condition, said to 
be near 200 years old, French, and L. Bausch 
bow, $250.00. Cello, handmade, good student 
cello, very old, good condition, $75.00, Either 
one a bargain. Bob Swanson, 2291 Morrow Road, 
Bridgeville, Pa (SATS 
VIOLA, Carl Becker, dated 1916. 15 and 10/16 
inches in length, varnish and color light plum- 


red, immaculate condition, used only for chamber 
music Large, mellow and carrying tone. Paul 
Olefsky, 2474 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 





—. - “WANTED” - -— 


MODERN CONCERT AND DANCE 
BAND ARRANGEMENTS 
with big sound . . . for publication 


EASY TO PLAY FOR AVERAGE THREE- 
YEAR EXPERIENCE STUDENTS 


If accepted, you receive paid 
royalties for LIFE. MAIL TO: 


BERMAR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4821 Railroad Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 


AT LIBERTY — 











BASS (String), B.M. degree, read, fake, ride, 

bow. Enjoy traveling, prefer long distances or 
ship; available June. Locals 802, 655 cards. Kurt 
Cieslik, 5901 S. W. 62nd St., Miami 43, Fla. 
BASSIST, reads and fakes well, doubles on bass 

trombone and tuba. Experienced in shows, com- 
mercial, modern and Dixieland. Full, big sound. 
Desires steady work in South after June 5. Local 
601 card. Don Waldrop, Box 204, Stetson Univ., 
De Land, Fla. RE 4-9898. 





GUITARIST (Electric), rhythm and solo's. Ex- 
perienced in all types; read and fake; all old 


standards. Local 802 card; 1960 night-club permit 
and car. Available Friday and Saturday. Bob 
(Buddy) Caffill, Phone: UN 4-0181 (N. Y. C., 


Mon. to Fri., 7:00 P.M., not after 9:00 P. M.) 
GUITARIST, desires position with band working 

out of Penn State - Altoona area. Experienced, 
willing to work. Local 770 card. Les Carl, 
Spruce Creek, Pa. Phone: EVergreen 8-7175 (after 
6:00 P. M.) 








MORE JOBS FOR $3 


Bands and musicians who can entertain will 
get more work and money. ‘Sell’ your group 
with a terrific NEW 15-minute comedy rou- 
tine that was edited by a $800 per wk. 

comedy writer. Have your own show. Get 
60 laughs. Adaptable for monologue or duo. 
Money back if you don’t dig it! EXTRA: A 
topical 10-min. M.C. act. TOTAL: 25 mins. of 
good material for only $3. V. HEALY, Suite 
1-D, 825 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 








BONGOS, also timbales and conga. Young, ex- 
perienced, good references, can read. Free for 





summer Latin job; will travel. Dennis Rosoff, 
105-07 66th Road, Forest Hills 75, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone: IL 9-1886. 

CELLIST (A-1), would like summer engagement 


on location or travel. All-around experience, 
theatre, chamber music, symphony, opera, concert, 
radio, etc. Best of references as to ability and 





character. Emil Maestre, 640 Asbury Ave., Ocean 

City, N 
CELLIST, experienced, opera, symphony and 
chamber music. Will accept position covered 
by unemployment compensation. V. M. Cruz, 
2 North Annapolis Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
1-2-3-4-5 





COMBO (three-piece), for weekend work in and 
around New Jersey. 20 years experience; Local 
526 cards. Contact: ‘*Kings of Clubs,’ 460 Marion 
Ave., New Milford, N. J. Phone: CO 1-5900. 
COMBO, continental trio or quartet; violin, piano 
(accordion), drum, for concert, dance. Desire 
season engagement, California area only. Charles 
Krone, 278 17th Ave., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


DANCE BAND (Trio), desires work in New York 











City area. All 802 members. Phone: Tony Best, 
FO 7-3032 
DRUMMER, single, age 25, white. Read, fake 
and cut shows; very versatile with either big 


bands or small groups. Presently on overseas tour, 
available May Ist. Jay Lavoie, 51 Clement, 
Nashua, N. H. TUxedo 3-5909 


DRUMMER, name experience playing shows, jazz, 

Latin, society, etc All good offers considered. 
Available immediately. Local 10 card. Dean Mce- 
Collom, 317 South Galena Ave., Dixon, Ill. 
AT 2-3851. 





DRUMMER, full set or cocktail; 

group; doubles accordion, guitar. All-around 
experienced, very sober. Local 410 card; travel 
anywhere. Emiel Opdebeeck, Box 25, Sesser, Ill. 
Phone: MA 5-7771 


DRUMMER, for weekends, on any kind of engage 
ments. Local 802 card Paul Everly, 105-17 
62nd Dr., Forest Hills 75, L. I. Phone: IL 9-3625. 


DRUMMER, clean cut, vocal. Play all types of 

music, Jewish, Italian, Polish, German, Latin, 
etc. Do novelties, also M.C. Weekends, would be 
interested in summer resort work. Phone: WA 
5-8665 (After 5:00 P.M.) 


DRUMMER, 

styles, full set. 

travel. Also soloist if 

llth St., Port Huron, Mich. 
, 


DRUMMER (male), 22, good appearance, sober. 
Read, fake, able to play all types of music. Wish 
to join small combo in or around Chicago area. 
Arthur Sivertsen, 1120 Addison, Chicago 13, Ill. 
LA 5-3207 
DRUMMER (Girl), young, attractive. Plays full 
set, some piano, read, fake; experienced in all 
types of music. Would like to join known enter- 
taining trio, combo, for work in top N. Y. spot. 
Local 802 card. Carole Reed, phone: SPruce 
6-0667 (after 7:00 P.M.) 


vocals solo or 











experienced, big band, combo, all 
Reliable, white, single, free to 
desired. Musician, 1101 
YU 2-8389. 











DRUMMER, doing steady combo work, floor shows, 

show bar, some big band. Read very fast. Age 
21, single, will travel. Desire change and ad- 
vancement. Write Keith Marugg, % Lester Dein- 
inger, Galena, Ill. 





ACCORDIONIST, electric amplifier, double piano 
nd drum. Experienced, read, fake, shows, so- 


Ciety, continental jazz, Latin, solo or orchestra. 
Seeks resort hotel, restaurant or club jobs. Local 
802 card. Frank Rado, 105-34 65th Ave., Forest 


Hills 75, N. Y. TWining 6-4321. 


BANJO SOLOIST, guitar, mandolin; would like 
to join western group or floor show; also vocal. 
Thirty years experience. Donald Miller, 35 Boner 
Ave., Newark, Ohio. Phone: Newark, FA 5-5594 
—Thorport, CH 6-6176. 
BASS, experienced in big band and small jazz 
groups. College graduate, 24, good appearance; 
double on piano. Seeking job in June; will travel. 
David F. McCready, 104 Wesley Hall, Lycoming 
College, Williamsport, Pa. 
BASS, Fender electric, doubles on trumpet and 
valve trombone. Willing to travel if work is 
Steady. 24% years experience in rock ‘n’ roll, all 
standards. Age 21, neat appearance, Local 135 
card. Gerald Green, 433 Spruce St., Reading, 


Phone 











Pa. FR 2-0566. 


MAY, 


1960 


DRUMMER, experienced, age 29, desires resort 

work; Local 802 card. Tommy Pulcino, 150 
Morton Place, Bronx, N. Y. Phone: LU 3-9779 
(Evenings). 


DRUMMER, 24, six years experience, new outfit. 

Krupa style, looking for combo that wants a 
solid beat. New York, Long Island area; Local 
802 card. Phone: HI 1-135]. 








DUO (Organ-Drum), a swingin’ boy-girl duo, two 
voices blended in soaring harmony; pictures on 





GUITARIST, doubles vibes, also arranger and 

copyist. Experienced, all types of work, society, 
jazz, Latin. Knows tunes, read, fake, ad-lib. In- 
terested in hotel, society dance work. Local 77 
card. Tommy Wayne, 223 White Horse Pike, 
Audubon, N. J. Phone: Lincoln 7-8786. 
GUITARIST (Electric), also plays drums and elec- 

tric bass. Age 19, play jazz, standards, pop; 
prefer rock ‘n’ roll now. Will travel. Ken Nove- 
roske, 1310 Buffalo St., Michigan City (near Chi- 
cago), Indiana. 








MANAGER, experienced, would like to handle 
name vocal artist that is experienced, young, 
neat appearing. Tony Uno, 95 Oakvue Road, 


Pleasant Hill, Calif. YEllowstone 5-5244. 


MUSICIANS (Girls), experienced, young, attrac- 
tive and capable. Drummer sings, plays full 
set, doubles vibes; bass player, read, fake, solo, 
transpose, degree in music. Can provide wardrobe, 
have transportation, will travel. Interested in 
teaming with other girls to reorganize a coop- 
erative and good musical group. Write Box 507-H, 
Tacoma 44, Wash. Phone: LEnox 7-8303. 


MUSICIANS, rock 'n’ roll and/or variety. Enter- 

tainment combo to work summer central and 
northern Illinois. Experienced, college age. Write 
John Holly, M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. Summer 
address: Granville, Ill. 











ORGANIST, desires summer engagement(s). Owns 

and will transport custom Hammond with Leslie 
and Hammond speakers; solovox and new Wur- 
litzer *‘Sideman."’ All in ivory finish. Age 21, 
experienced in variety of styles. Write: Box 771, 
Augusta, Ga. 





ORGANIST, has own full-size Hammond. Versa- 
tile, plays piano and organ simultaneously; 
does not sing. 38 years old, Local 802 and Miami 
cards. Harry Strat, Apt. 26, 1-05 Astoria Blvd., 
Astoria 2, L. I., N. Y. Phone: AStoria 8-5085. 


ORGANIST, age 23, desires work in supper club 
or cocktail lounge. Very smooth and easy style, 
no rock ‘n’ roll. Own organ, with Leslie speaker. 





Prefer long engagements, Philadelphia or South 
Jersey only. Local 77 card. Contact: Dave Lind- 
say, 919 Pasadena Drive, Somerdale, N. J. Phone: 


STerling 3-9312. 





MUSICALLY DESIGNED 
MUSICALLY IN MIND 
Coasters - Note Cards - Birthday Cards 
Napkins - Match Books - Writing Paper 
Imprinted with your choice of instrument. 


LEZ IMPRINTS 
143 South Market Street, Nanticoke, Pa. 














ORGANIST-PIANIST, own Hammond.  Experi- 
enced, repertoire, read, fake, sing some. Avail- 
able May 30; lounge or dance combo. Prefer 


Rocky Mountain area. J. 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Dexter, 1321 Melbourne, 





ORCHESTRA, willing to travel, playing favorite 

old-time and modern music. Four- to six-piece 
band, ‘‘Dairylands Entertaining Orchestra."’ Cliff 
Banks and His Sunset Ramblers, Local 610 cards, 
Plainfield, Wis. Phone: 372-J. 


ORCHESTRA, 





Jump Jackson and His Orchestra, 
we book rhythm and blues attractions, name 
dance bands, acts and combos. 5727 South La 
Salle, Chicago 21, Ill. Phone: NOrmal 7-4151— 
7-4152. Open for week or weekend dates. 


ORCHESTRA (Four-piece), seeks steady work. 
Young, but outstanding and popular; sax, trum- 
pet, piano and drums. Will travel for living 








wages. Contact leader: Ray Vaske, Jr., Route 5, 

Lima, Ohio. 

PERCUSSIONIST, would like to join cocktail 
outfit or small combo. Dixieland or commer- 


cial group; prefer small outfits; will travel, U.S. 
or Canada. J. C. Gouldthorpe, 974 Glenwood, 





N. E., Warren, Ohio. 
PERSONAL MANAGER, former business experi- 
ence, law clerk, income tax accountant, sales- 


manager, band boy, 
Bud Strickland, 


man, newspaper advertising 
publicity man and booking agent. 
327 West Bank St., Albion, N. Y. 





PIANIST, many years of experience; read quickly, 

fake; society dance, concert, show. Clean liv- 
ing, congenial, dependable. Seeks first-class re- 
sort hotel, restauarnt, ship or single engagements. 
Also available as sensitive, dynamic accompanist. 
Willie Marks, 922 East 15th St., Brooklyn 30, 





PIANIST, doubles sax and clarinet; fakes, reads, 

modern but not progressive. Owns over 400 
stocks, in order. Desires good clean work, will 
travel for living wage. Ray Vaske, Jr., R.F.D. 5, 
Lima, Ohio. 





PIANIST, doubling accordion, can cut shows. De- 
sires club dates in Metropolitan area. A. Hardt, 
41-23 67th St., Woodside 77, L. I., N. Y. Phone: 
DE 5-3395. 
PIANIST, desires weekend work in New York or 
shore area. Read, fake; neat. Available June 
25th. Local 373 card. Irwin (Buck) Lind, 575 
McKeon St., Perth Amboy, N. J. HI 2-3829. 
PIANO, also accordion, play commercial and popu- 
lar tunes and selections; society style. Available 
for summer season, trio, quartet or orchestra; 
Local 802 or 655 area. Write: G. P. O. Box 84, 
New York, N. Y. 
SAXOPHONE, 











tenor, alto and clarinet. Name 

band experience. Hotel band or Dixieland clari- 
net spot preferred. Vocal group singing, arrang- 
ing. Neat appearance, dependable. Local 47 card. 
Frank Cochran, 24176 Dracea Ave., Sunnymead, 
Calif. Phone: Moreno 5001. 


SAXOPHONE, tenor, clarinet. Big full tone, 

read, fake; play shows, jazz; plenty experience, 
all styles. Available now. Contact: Musician, 
520 San Pedro S. E., Albuquerque, N. M. 
SAXOPHONE (Tenor), desires steady local work 

with dance orchestra or instrumental combo, 
either ballroom dance or night club burlesque 
show job. Read music well. Larry Reichart, 6310 
Waring Ave., Hollywood, Calif. HO 7-5990. 
SAXOPHONE (Tenor), jazz man, read and fake. 

Looking for summer employment with combo 
or big band. Will supply references if necessary. 
Frank Battista, 400 Clinton St., New Britain, 
Conn. Phone: BA 9-7839. 


SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), modern, big tone, ex- 
perienced; blues vocals. White, age 30, married, 
reliable. Want steady job, will travel or relocate. 
Consider all offers. Musician, 3302 South Western, 
Chicago, 
SAXOPHONE (Tenor), read, fake, soft subtone 
style. Would like to join combo, club dates or 
steady. Local 862 card. Ed Schanz, 19 Polhemus 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: NEvins 8-5041. 
SAXOPHONE, trumpet, fiddle; play popular stand- 
ards and square dances. Will locate if I can 
find work as a shoe repairman, C. Gibbons, 
603 South Crystal, Kokomo, Ind. 
SAXOPHONIST, alto, clarinet; 
perience, read well, arrange. 
Local 503 card; will travel. 
Palm Court, Tallahasse, Fla. 
SAXOPHONIST, 
perience, from 
old, reliable, neat 


























name band ex- 
Young, reliable. 
Mike Lewis, 507 
Phone: 4-2304. 
clarinet, flute. Vast ex- 
hotel bands to jazz. 25 years 
appearance; Local 12 card, 
willing to travel. Contact: Morgan, 3800 Regent 
Road, Sacramento, Calif. IV 7-5730. 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), also clarinet, sweet-hot 
style. Prefer steady weekends, N.Y.C. or 
suburbs. Local 802 card. Chas. Forrest, 252 Sem- 
ton Blvd., Franklin Square, N. Y. IV 6-2735. 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), clarinet, vocals; pleasant 
tone. Read, fake, transpose; society, Latin, corm- 
mercial. Handle M.C. duties. Weekends, New 
York City area. Consider summer job nearby. 
Phone: Frank, TY 2-3789. 
TRUMPET, desires any kind of steady work, any- 
where. Age 23, single, white; reliable, refer- 








tenor, 











ences. Read, fake, sight transpose; experience in 
show bands, commercial, Dixie, modern, Will 
travel. Pete Schorer, 6 East Fourth St., Bethle- 


hem, Pa. UN 8-5860. 

TROMBONIST, age 20, white, male; can play 
anything, written or not. Interested in steady 

work for this summer. Meco Monardo, Eastman 

School of Music, Rochester 4, N. 








TRUMPETER, experienced in Polish work, desires 

work with Polish band around New Jersey - New 
York area. Available nights and weekends; will 
travel. Phil Greco, 30 Remsen Ave., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


TRUMPETER, age 46, no floater; commercial, 

read, good Dixieland. Consider all, prefer south; 
will locate or travel. Bill Eisfelder, Box 400, 
Murphysboro, Ill. Phone 1390. 





PESSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSE8S4 
' Learn to Compose and : 
1 Arrange Your Own Marches! 1 
© Write today for FREE sample lessons from : 


4 this new Home Study Course, written and 
' supervised by Dr. Ervin H. Kleffman, well- 5 


known Composer and Band Director. * 
a UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 8 
§ Dept. 150-A, 2000 S$. Michigan, Chicago 16 8 
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TRUMPET, arranger, copyist. Age 22, graduate 

of Berklee School of Music. Interested in steady 
work anywhere; road work or location. Local 
138 card. Horatio Green, 16 School St., Bryant- 
ville, Mass. Phone: CYpress 3-2914. 





VIBES, tenor and soprano sax, clarinet, flute and 








request. Matt Thomas, | 422 South Tenth St., N.Y. _ESplanade 7-3167. vocals. Wide experience, any style. Seeking 
Newark, N.J._ Bigelow 2:2516. PIANIST, highly experienced; commercial, Latin, steady weekend job or club dates, Long Island 
GUITARIST, rhythm and vocals, radio and TV accompanist, light classics. Best references. area. Phone: EDgewood 3-6470. 

experience. Age 28, free to travel. Desires Desires location for seasonable resort. Double VIOLINIST, experienced, read, fake, play in or- 
work with string unit. Frederick C. Floyd, 806 organ. David Chody, 1406 Hamilton, Manitowoc, chestra or combo; also stroll. Gerard Occhifinto, 
East Jefferson St., Kokomo, Ind. GL 2-6168. Wisconsin. 7612 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. TE 7-3032. 
GUITARIST, double drums, electric bass; read, PIANIST, accordionist, organo; wide experience. VIOLINIST, available for summer. Experienced, 

fake, play lead, pop, jazz; prefer rock ‘n’ roll. Desire work in Florida, small combo or soloist. studied in Academy of Music, Munich, Germany. 


578 card. Ken No- 


Age 19, will travel, Local 
Michigan City, Ind. 


veroske, 1310 Buffalo St., 
Phone: TRiangle 4-3483. 


Local 60 card. 
ments. Joe Morocco, 
Trafford, Pa. 


Can master any type of engaje- 
265 East Fairmont Ave., 


combinations of orchestras, also solo. 
3368 East Ponce De Leon 


Work all 
Vladimir Christenko, 
Ave., Scottdale, Ga. 
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The difference between K-Modified and ordinary horns is so great you must 
try it to believe it. A complete technical analysis, telling how and why it’s 
better, is yours for the asking. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. But— 
for the most convincing proof of all, visit your Selmer dealer 
for a FREE TRIAL soon! 


SELMER Elkhart, Indiana Dept. B-51 
Please send me your FREE fact folder “The Story of K-Modified” 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 
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